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By Martica Sawin 
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FORTHCOMING 

Anthony Kerrigan writes about the ex- 
tensive exhibition of Romanesque art 
in Barcelona... K. A. Jelenski, con- 
tinuing his article from the November 
issue, concentrates upon the new 
Spanish painters . . . from Germany, 
John Anthony Thwaites discusses the 
recent exhibition of the little-known 
Swiss artist Louis Soutter . . . reports 
from London and Paris . . . Elizabeth 
McCausland writes about the Whitney 
Museum on the occasion of its thirtieth 
anniversary . . . Josephine Herbst dis- 
cusses the Van Gogh exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum . . . Charles Kessler 
covers the Eakins retrospective at the 
National Gallery. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


This is the last number of ARTS that will appear under the present editor- 
ship. Beginning next month, Mr. James R. Mellow will take over as Editor 
while the present editor turns his attention to a long-cherished ambition to 
devote his time uninterruptedly to his own writing. 


It is now over three years since I assumed the editorship of ARTS, and 
over seven since I joined the staff of its predecessor, the old Art Digest. 
That is a short time as these things go, but it constitutes an extraordinary 
period in our art history. In the latter years of the fifties New York art life 
saw the growth of an unparalleled prosperity—and an unparalleled de- 
moralization. American art in this period attained its greatest international 
fame, and found itself—and finds itself still—in the grip of the deepest 
crisis of its history. It was never my belief as an editor that the function of 
a critical journal in such circumstances could be anything but to describe, 
as clearly as possible, exactly what was taking place. I’ve never conceived 
the editor’s role—or the critic’s—to be that of a cheerleader, a publicist, or, 
on the other hand, a disinterested agent of posterity. A monthly journal lives 
in the present, or it doesn’t live at all, but it is under no obligation to de- 
scribe every blight on our cultural life as a brilliant new flowering. That, 
at least, has been one of the assumptions on which ARTS has been governed 
under the present editorship. I have made my mistakes, as everyone does in 
dealing with current artistic affairs, but I have never mistaken the noise of 
Manhattan for the celestial trumpets. 


Actually, as I look back on the last few years of ARTS, what I personally 
find most gratifying is the degree to which it has been able to keep alive 
both a sense of artistic complexity and a commitment to moral clarity at a 
time when both were being systematically shrunken elsewhere. For helping 
to achieve that, as well as so much else, I thank my colleagues, who have 
worked hard and often thanklessly at a difficult task. At the risk of im- 
modesty, I do not mind saying that I believe we have restored some measure 
of honor to the profession of art criticism. 


But my notes here are merely intended to mark a transition, not an 
abrupt change. My own contributions will continue to appear regularly in 
these pages, as well as elsewhere, together with those of other critics whom 
readers of ARTS have come to regard as forthright guides to the current 
scene. My own change of status will permit me for the first time to devote 
full time to writing, and for making that change both possible and agreeable, 
I wish particularly to thank my successor, Mr. Mellow, and wish him 


every good fortune in his new task. 
Hilton Kramer 








CONTRIBUTORS 


K. A. Jelenski, who discusses the new 
Polish and Spanish painting, is a Polish 
writer and critic now living in Paris, 
where he is on the staff of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, and where he 
has contributed frequently to Preuves 
and the Polish-language Kultura. In 
this country his writings have appeared 
in Partisan Review and The New Lead- 
er as well as in ARTS (see his “Avant- 
Garde and Revolution” in our issue 
for October, 1960). 


Wylie Sypher, who reviews James S. 
Ackerman’s The Architecture of Mi- 
chelangelo, is author of the well-known 
Four Stages of Renaissance Style. Mr. 
Sypher is chairman of the Division of 
Language, Literature and the Arts at 
Simmons College in Boston. 


With her article on Louisa Matthias- 
dottir, Martica Sawin adds to the dis- 
tinguished series of profiles she has 
contributed to ARTS, notably on Jan 
Miiller, Earl Kerkam, Hyde Solomon 
and Ralph Rosenborg. She is married 
to the painter David Sawin. I A 
Langnas, reviewer of Jozef Czapski’s 
Polish essays, is a critic, historian and 
multilingual translator. Earlier this year 
he contributed “The Discovery of Aztec 
Art” to our May-June number. Gerald’ 
Nordland, who reports on the Los 
Angeles scene, is Dean of Faculty at 
the Chouinard Art Institute. Painter’ 
and critic Sidney Tillim has written 4) 
monograph on Richard Lindner which 
will be published in the near future by 
the Copley Foundation. 
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ARTS’s New Policy 


To the Editor: 
Hearty congratulations to you, and 
most of all your readers, on the policy 
enunciated in your editorial in the Sep- 
tember issue. It has long been apparent 
that in New York only a fear of losing 
allery advertising Has dictated the in- 
sane and impossible effort to “review” 
‘each and every assembly of works 
solemnly put forward as an exhibition. 
God knows how the art magazines ever 
got themselves into such a bind; no- 
body expects the newspapers or maga- 
vines to review every book that is 
issued. Aside from the fact that many 
shows aren’t worth it, the fallacy that 
an attempt should be made has resulted 
in complete dishonesty, since of course 
many of the shows have had to be 
“reviewed” by little greenhorns paid at 
three cents a word to see a couple of 
paintings, since the showings didn’t 
coincide with publication schedules. 
Real criticism should focus on the work 
done by artists whether it happens to 
be tied in a neat bundle in a one-man 
show, or be included in a group show, 
or still be in the studio. This also means 
that I hope you and your colleagues 
won’t get in the habit of visiting just 
the principal galleries (whose activities 
in the middle of the season would more 
than keep you busy), but will keep an 
eye out for the promising work that 
does unexpectedly crop up in big shows 
or smaller galleries. It means also that 
I hope a longer perspective can be 
taken and we can have a little more 
carefully considered criticism, irrespec- 
tive of opening and closing dates or 
deadlines. 

In addition to your regular reviewers 
I think you should from time to time 
invite outstanding critics to write about 
any shows or artists or tendencies that 
interest them. We don’t hear enough 
from Greenberg, Schapiro, etc., but 
Might if we were to give them a forum, 
carte blanche and no set deadline. 

One gripe: Please, that blue paper is 
awful—architecture may survive but 
never paintings, if the cuts are on that 
stock. I know the Europeans are ad- 
dicted to this . . . but can’t we reserve 
it for text and not for illustrations? 

Anyway, good luck from an ex-edi- 
tor of an art magazine who knows 
from the inside how tough many of 
your problems are! 

HELEN M. FRANC 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
I have read with interest “Editor’s 


Notes” in the September issue of ARTS 
Magazine. 

The change in reviewing policy re- 
garding “In the Galleries” has left me 
with mixed emotions. On the one hand, 
I find myself agreeing with your basic 
premise that “the dramatic increase in 
exhibitions has not brought with it an 
increase in the kind of art that an in- 
formed observer can take seriously.” 
But on the other hand, I cannot accept 
fully the logic behind your later com- 
ment, that “in the future the reviews 
appearing in ‘In the Galleries’ will rep- 
resent the selective results, rather than 
the comprehensive history, of our crit- 
ics’ monthly rounds.” 

It seems to me that there is an inher- 
ent danger in becoming so selective. I 
believe that danger to be censorship. 
Now it could be argued that reviewing 
is, in a certain sense, censorship. I 
could not entirely refute this dialectic. 
But there is, in my opinion, greater 
latitude between the viewpoints of a 
half-dozen critics and those of two 
writers. regardless of their ability. 

You use the term “informed observ- 
er.” It would seem to this reader that 
he will have less chance of arriving at 
this state of enlightenment if your cur- 
rently inaugurated reviewing policy is 
left unchanged. 

As a teacher in the public schools, 
I have shown my students examples of 
acknowledged art as well as examples 
of non-art. They do not seem to have 
been harmed, and in some cases it has 
helped to formulate individual tastes. 

Finally, I do not believe, as you, that 
this new policy “will make for a more 
vital, more committed and more inter- 
esting review department.” It may very 
well make for a more sterile, more aca- 
demic and less interesting department. 

DonaLp R. HauG 
Eden, New York 


To the Editor: 

Cheers for the “Editor’s Note” in your 
attractively revamped ARTS Magazine. 
You have voiced the opinion of so 
many of us. 

For fifteen years as art critic of the 
now defunct Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
I tried to fight against the overwhelming 
amount of mish-mash slurp that was 
finding its way into and predominating 
our Pittsburgh Internationals that have 
degenerated into a one-man’s-choice 
affair. 

People, in spite of the high-powered 
barrage of publicity fired at them, will 
not accept as serious some of the 
squirts and blobs that won’t even ad- 
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here to a canvas for the duration of a 

show. How can they accept them? Why 

should they? For the same reason, the 
art department at Carnegie no longer 
holds its art lectures in the Music Hall: 

not enough people attend—but they did 

when the Internationals were balanced. 

Yet the gallery’s insistence on show- 
ing this unbalanced fare has swept 
many of our local weaker painters— 
and some of the good ones—from their 
own way of painting to become still 
weaker imitators of the imported slush, 

Since sensationalism instead of sense 

has been adopted by too many of the 

art directors and critics, too many op- 
portunists are hopping on the band 
wagon and art has been stranded by 
the wayside. 

Bravo for coming out as you have 
against sub-standards for exhibits! 

P.S. This, of course, reflects my own 
attitude and not necessarily that 
of the paper for which I am now 
working. 

DoroTHy KANTNER 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 
Good for you in choosing for serious 
criticism on serious art! Non-art is every- 
where today, not only in New York City. 
Non-art is being taught in high schools, 
colleges and universities. 
JAMES A. WALKER 
Richland, Michigan 


ARTS’s New Format 


To the Editor: 
Here is a dissenter’s voice: I do not think 
that the new format of ARTS is an im- 
provement. I cannot see why you should 
consider it necessary to introduce blue 
paper, which decreases the quality of 
the reproductions, just to be a little more 
fashionable. Altogether the typography 
looks crowded on the reduced size of the 
paper, and there is a general feeling of 
cheapening in the present setup. I be- 
lieve you can do much better. Maybe 
there are more people who feel as I do, 
and you might be encouraged to improve 
the “improvement.” 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 

Mills College 

Oakland, California 


To the Editor: 
Congratulations on your ARTS Maga- 
zine’s new format. It is with pleasure 
that I note your change from PartysLine 
to Unlisted Exclusive policy. 
Davip H. VAN Hook 
Columbia Museum of Art 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Architecture 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading the Septem- 
ber issue and feel I should tell you how 
delighted I am with your new section on 
architecture. In Furneaux Jordan and 
Reyner Banham you have two contribu- 
tors whose vision aad writing ability are 
unique. Congratulations for interesting 
them in ARTS. 

In these bitter days when the Museum 
of Modern Art has furnished the final 
proof that all IS lost in American art, 
it is like a life preserver to grasp for the 
tangible values of architecture. I shall 
look forward with much anticipation to 
your further issues. 

S1BYL MOHOLY-Nacy 
Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Theft of a Klee 


To the Editor: 

I am enclosing a photograph [below] of 
Paul Klee’s Jungle Wald Tafel (1926), 
oil on board, fourteen by ten inches. 
This painting was stolen from the art 
galleries of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, in December, 1959, 
while on exhibition as part of the collec- 
tion of Mrs. L. M. Maitland. 

I am writing on behalf of the heirs 
of the Maitland collection. We would be 
most grateful if you would publish the 
photograph of this painting, and if 
any information forthcoming about its 
whereabouts would be communicated to 
us or to the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


RICHARD L. FEIGEN 
Feigen Gallery 

53 East Division Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





Paul Klee, 
Jungle Wald Tafel (1926). 
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CHRISTIE'S of LONDON 


will offer at auction on Friday, December Ist 


IMPORTANT PICTURES 
BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


The property of THE FULLER FOUNDATION INC. 
(Formerly owned by the late the Hon. & Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller of Boston, Mass., U.S.A.) 





Don Balthazar Carlos on Horseback. c. 1880. 18x 14% in. John Singer Sargent 


(A sketch after the picture by Velazquez in the Prado) 


Catalogues may be obtained from our American Representative: 
Robert M. Leylan, 
Christie, Manson & Woods (U.S.A.) Ltd., 36 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 2-1266 Telegrams: Chriswoods, New York 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 Cables: Christiart, Piccy, London 





PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 








At the Sixth Sao Paulo Bienal, on view 
at the Museum of Modern Art of Sao 
Paulo until December 31, Vieira da 
Silva (above) gained the top, $3,500 
special painting award, Leonard Baskin 
the general. graphics prize and Julius 
Bissier the Bienal’s Tenth Anniversary 
award. Alicia Penalba was given the 
exhibition’s award for best foreign 
sculpture, and Tadeusz Kulisiewicz and 
Yoshishige Seito were given awards for 
best foreign graphics and best foreign 
painting, respectively. 


Winners in the current forty-second 
Pittsburgh International Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture, held at the Car- 
negie Institute, have been announced. 
The first painting prize, carrying with 
it the sum of $3,000, was awarded to 
the American painter Mark Tobey, for 
an untitled canvas compleied in 1960. 
Jules Olitski received the second prize 
of $1,500, Adolph Gottlieb was given 
the third prize of $1,000, Ellsworth Kelly 
was awarded fourth prize of $750, and 
Wolfgang Hollegha received the fifth 
painting prize of $500. Alberto Gia- 
cometti, Swiss-born French artist, won 
the top honor in the sculpture section, 
receiving an award of $3,000 for his 
life-size bronze, Man Walking. Second 
prize for sculpture, $1,500, was awarded 
to George Sugarman, and David Smith 
was given the third sculpture award, of 
$1,000. The William Frew Memorial 
purchase prize of $1,000 was presented 
to Henry Mundy, the English artist, for 
his painting, Device. In a later issue 
ARTS will feature a full-length report 
by Hilton Kramer on the Carnegie exhi- 
bition, which is on view until January 7. 


Winners in the Second Paris Biennale, 
whose international jury was headed by 
Mr. James Johnson Sweeney, have been 
announced. In the division of painting 
by foreign artists, José Hernandez Del- 
gadillo of Mexico, Toopiero Dorazio 
of Italy, Sadequain of Pakistan, 
Flavio Shiro of Brazil, Marko Sustarsic 
of Yugoslavia and Brett Whiteley of 
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Australia received scholarships enabling 
them to remain to study in France for 
five months. Kuzgun Acar of Turkey 
and Stanislas Hanzik of Czechoslovakia 
were awarded identical scholarships as 
prizes in the division of sculpture. Re- 
ceiving prizes of 2,000 new francs each 
for their work, in the division of work 
by French artists or residents of France, 
were Marc Antoine Louttre and Emile 
Marze (in painting), Yerassimos Sklavos 
(in sculpture), and Antoine, Feltrin, 
Hureau, Kilar, Patkai and Rabineda (in 
collective sculpture). 


The gold medal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects was awarded this year 
to Le Corbusier. Alexander Calder, Flor- 
ence Schust Knoll, Anni Albers and Ezra 
Stoller received four other A.I.A. medals 
in recognition of achievement in allied 
fields. The medalists are honored in an 
exhibition at the Gallery of the Octagon, 
in Washington, D. C., from October 
10 to November 3. 


The Atlanta Art Association has an- 
nounced the winners of its sixteenth 
Southeastern Annual Exhibition; first 
prize of $1,000 was given to Alfred 
Pounders, for his oil painting Red In- 
terior; second prize went to Ronald Tay- 
lor, third prize to Syd Solomon, and a 
special water-color prize to Kris K. Spec- 
tor. Honorable mention went to Whit 
Connah, Bruce Hafley, Ida Kohlmeyer, 
Sue Mitchell, William E. Parker, Joseph 
Schwarz. 


Winners of the Berkshire Art Associa- 
tion’s tenth anniversary exhibition in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, include Henrik 
Mayer, Jack Vallee and Paul Zimmer- 
man, who took the three highest awards 
for their oil paintings. The two top 
awards for sculpture went to Hugh 
Townley and Henry DiSpirito. Also re- 
ceiving prizes were H. Lee Hirsche, 
William Thomson, Elliot M. Offner, 
June N. Haher, Mario Agostinelli, Pris- 
cilla L. Gilley, M. E. Nicholls and J. 
Cary Musgrave. 


Arthur K. D. Healy, Xavier Gonzalez, 
Stephen M. Etnier and Stuart Garrett 
divided $600 in prize money for paint- 
ings judged best-in-show at the fifth an- 
nual New York and New England States 
Exhibition recently held at the Southern 
Vermont Art Center in Manchester, 
Vermont. 


First prize in the Sterling Today Stydent 
Design Competition went to C. Robert 
Helms, with second and third prizes go- 
ing to John C. Schumm and Michael P. 
Ribar, respectively. The competition, 





now in its fifth year, is sponsored by the 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
to encourage design students to create 
imaginative sterling-silver work. 


Sheldon Keck, for more than twenty-five 
years conservator of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, has accepted the directorship of 
the Conservation Center of the Institute 
of Fine Arts at New York University, 
and will assume his new post later this 
month. He will be replaced at the mu- 
seum by his wife, Caroline K. Keck 
(above), a charter fellow of the Inter- 
national Institute for Conservation, and 
the first woman to serve as chairman of 
the Art Technical Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums meetings. 


The scholars Samuel Wagstaff, Jr., 
and Graham S. Hood were recently 
appointed to the curatorial staff of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Mr. Wagstaff will replace 
Edward A. Bryant, who has left the 
Atheneum for a new post at New York’s 
Whitney Museum, and will be named 
curator of paintings, drawings and prints. 
Mr. Hood, a graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity and the Courtauld Institute at the 
University of London, will be the new 
curator of decorative arts. 


Lester Longman, chairman of the De- 
partment of Art at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has been 
elected chairman of the board of art con- 
sultants for the National Federation of 
American Artists League. The purpose 
of the new board will be to appraise and 
declare the marketable value of works 
created by members of the NFAAL. 


A. Lloyd Lillie, Jr., has been newly ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Boston Univer- 
sity’s School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
Mr. Lillie will serve as instructor in 
sculpture and drawing. 


Chicago artist Misch Kohn has com- 
pleted twenty-two separate print editions 
at the Tamarind Lithography Workshop 
in Los Angeles. Kohn executed the 
works while on a Tamarind Fellowship, 
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and they were hand-printed by Bohuslav 
Horak, the workshop’s master printer. 


Edward Winter, artist and enamelist 
from Cleveland, was recently elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts in 
London. Mr. Winter has previously ex- 
hibited and lectured at the society. 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art has 
announced the completion of another 
in its series of major construction proj- 
ects, the addition of eighteen new gal- 
leries which will be devoted to the 
display of the museum’s collection of 
French and Italian nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century painting. 


Avery Brundage, whose collection of 
Oriental art is internationally renowned, 
recently signed a deed of gift turning 
over a substantial portion of his collec- 
tion to the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum in San Francisco. Mr. Brun- 
dage also signed and approved basic 
plans for a new museum wing, designed 
by Gardiner A. Dailey; the new wing 
will house works of art from China, 
Japan, Korea, Tibet, Indonesia, Persia 
and other related cultures when it is 
completed, by the end of 1962. 





OBITUARIES 


Max Weber, born in Bialystok, 
Russia, in 1881, and one of the 
pioneers of modern art in the 
United States, died on October 4 
at his home in Great Neck, New 
York, aged eighty. 


Harold Knight, English portrait 
painter and a member of both the 
National and Royal Portrait Socie- 
ties, died October 3 at Malvern, 
Worcestershire. He was eighty- 
seven years old. 


William James, American portrait 
artist and son of the philosopher 
William James, died in Chocuorua, 
New Hampshire, on September 26. 
He was seventy-nine years old. 


Sir William Reid Dick, the British 
sculptor, died in London on Octo- 
ber 1. He was eighty-two years old. 


Addison Burbank, sixty-five-year- 
old author and artist, died in New 
York on October 4. 


Francis Scott Bradford, a mural 
painter whose many works are in 
public buildings in the East and 
Middle West, died on October 2, 
aged sixty-three. 
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You better call Western 
they have complete facilities for 
all your printing needs... 


WESTERN GRAPHIC ARTS 


DIVISION OF De Troy-Bergen Gne., TETERBORO, N. J. 
printers of ARTS 


call A. L. Ramsay, president, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 














COUZ 1950-1958 


VICTOR VASARELY 


NOVEMBER 21—JANUARY 6, 1962 
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GALLERIES 
987 Madison Avenue, New York 21 











MASTER DRAWINGS 


through November 11 


JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., Inc. 
5 East 57th Street, New York 

















PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Loan Exhibition 
of Paintings 


by 


ALFRED 


SISLEY 


through November 25 


20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 
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SOTHEBY'S 


(Founded 1744) 


announce the sale in London of 


IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST AND MODERN PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE 


the property of VISCOUNTESS ESHER, MR. BASIL P. GOULANDRIS, 
MR. & MRS. SAMUEL MASLON, THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT MAUGHAM, and other owners 


on Wednesday 6th December 





Paul Cézanne Nature morte: assiette de poires, 1895-1900, 15 in. x 18 in. 


Illustrated Catalogues will be available from 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 


717 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
Telephone: PLaza 8-2891 Telegrams: Abinitio, Telex, New York 





Sotheby’s 217th Season, 200 illustrations, 23 in colour, cloth bound, 
can be ordered from Sotheby’s of London Ltd., price $6.50 plus postage 











SOTHEBY & CO. Telegrams: 


Telephone: ABINITIO TELEX 
HYDE PARK 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1. LONDON. 
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PARKE- BERNET GALLERIES + Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 21 
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Public Cuction November 29 at § p.m. 


OLD MASTERS 
AND XIX CENTURY PAINTINGS 


Including an important Turner Warwick Castle, Cumberland; a small pair of portraits 
by Cranach the Elder; paintings by Moroni, Poussin, Pannini, Reynolds, Raeburn, Law- 
rence, Corot, Courbet, Delacroix, Millet and Frederic Remington; an interesting group of 
Dutch and German primitive paintings including a three-part altarpiece depicting scenes 
from the lives of the saints; and works by other artists 


From the Estates of the Late 
MAUDE STAGER EELLS, Cleveland, O. 
JOHN LEK, New York AND OTHER OWNERS 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue with Gravures $1.50 


On View from November 25 
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Public Chuction December 13 at 8 p.m. 


IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE 


BALLA e BRAQUE e CASSATT e CLAVE e COROT e DAUMIER e DEGAS e DUFY 
KLEE e LEGER e MATTA e MONET e PICASSO e PISSARRO e RENOIR e ROUAULT 
SEVERINI e SISLEY e SOUTINE e UTRILLO e VLAMINCK e AND OTHER ARTISTS 


Bronzes by Degas, Epstein, Pompon, others 


Property of 


BILLY ROSE, New York 
AND FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, including Sik Color Pages $2.50 


On View from December 9 

















Auctions 


Juviler Sale Sets New World Records 


Auctioned at Parke-Bernet in an evening sale on October 
25, modern paintings, drawings and sculptures from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe A. Juviler brought a 
grand total of $1,098,775. The sale established new auction 
records for Bonnard, Chagall and Soutine. Bonnard’s La 
Glace Haute brought $101,000, bid by M. Comer of London 
for an undisclosed Greek collector. Chagall’s Les Amoureux 
was purchased for $77,500 by Mr. and Mrs. George Fried- 
land of Philadelphia. Soutine’s Valet de Chambre was 
bought by Charles Miller of New York for $76,000, an 
increase of more than $50,000 over the previous record for 
a Soutine sold at auction. 


Fuller Collection To Be Dispersed at Christie’s 


On December 1, Christie’s of London will offer the collec- 
tion of the late Alvan T. Fuller, Governor of Massachusetts 
from 1925 to 1929. Among the eighty-three works to be 
auctioned are paintings by Corot, John Singer Sargent (in- 
cluding a number of copies after Velazquez), Henri Har- 
pignies, Sir William Orpen and Augustus John. Among the 
old masters are works by Hoppner, Romney, Lawrence, 
Piazetta, Marieschi, Hubert Robert, Greuze and Vernet. 


Old Masters in Coming Parke-Bernet Sale 


An evening session on November 29 at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries will bring to auction an important Turner, Warwick 
Castle, Cumberland, and a small pair of portraits by Cranach 
the Elder, as well as paintings by Maroni, Pannini, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Lawrence, Corot, Delacroix, Courbet and Millet. 
These works, in addition to a group of Dutch and German 
primitive paintings, including a three-part altarpiece, derive 
from the estates of Maude Stager Fells, John Lek and others. 


late Anna E. Erickson and 
other owners. Exhibition 
from November 18. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


November 10 & 11, at 1:45 
p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 














English furniture and deco- 
rations, property of the es- 
tate of the late John Lek 
and others. Exhibition now. 


November 15, at 8:00 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. The 
important collection of the 
Erickson estate, comprising 
twenty-four old-master paint- 
ings. Exhibition from No- 
vember 11. 


November 17 & 18, at 1:45 
p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Notable French eighteenth- 
century furniture and bronze 
doré, as well as silver, paint- 
ings, tapestries, porcelain and 
Tugs, from the estate of the 
late Countess Sala. Exhibi- 
tion from November 11 . 


November 25, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eng- 
lish furniture and decora- 
tions, from the estate of the 


November 29 & 30, at 1:45 
p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English and American first 
editions, colored-plate and 
sporting books, collected by 
the late Charles C. Auchin- 
closs. Exhibition from No- 
vember 18. 


November 29, at 8:00 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Old- 
master and nineteenth-cen- 
tury paintings from the 
estates of the late Maude 
Stager Fells, John Lek, and 
other owners. (For details, 
see story above.) Exhibition 
from November 25. 


December 13, at 8:00 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. A 
collection of valuable mod- 
ern paintings, property of 
Billy Rose, and from other 
sources. Exhibition from De- 
cember 9. 
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A Bourdelle Comprehensive 


A comprehensive showing of sculptures and drawings by 
Emile Antoine Bourdelle will be featured at the Charles 
E. Slatkin Galleries in New York from November 13 to 
December 9. The exhibition, which recently had its initial 
presentation in Ottawa, will be traveling in the course of 
the coming year to museums across the United States— 
Toledo, St. Louis, Santa Barbara, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati. The richly illustrated catalogue, with 
introduction by Philip Rhys Adams, director of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, offers appreciations of Bour- 
delle’s oeuvre by the French scholars Jean Cassou and 
Jean Charbonneaux. 

The exhibition reviews some thirty years of Bourdelle’s 
production, from the nineties to the late twenties. A 
series of Beethoven masks retraces a romantic and heroic 





theme that recurs throughout his career. In a contrasting 
vein, intimate and affectionate, are the works for which 
his wife modeled. The exhibition evokes an entire period. 
One of the sketches alludes to Bourdelle’s work for the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées in 1912—and conjures up 
the countless reliefs and frescoes which imitated it, dur- 
ing the following thirty years, in structures all over the 
world. And the studies for Heracles and the Alvear 
Monument reveal the origins of the style which dom- 
inated public monuments in the Western world through 
the first half of our century. 

Consciously and proudly eclectic, Bourdelle drew 
upon varied cultures of the past, both remote and near. 
He harmonized diverse elements into a creation that 
embodied the broadest artistic aspirations of his day. 


Dr. Koeberle debout (1914). Isadora Duncan (1911). 
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Mask of a Smiling Girl; 
at Slatkin Gallery. 
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The Art of Assemblage 


If I had known better, I would have in- 
spected the “Art of Assemblage” exhibi- 
tion* with a prepared attitude: waiting 
until afterward is madness, because of 
the confusing choice of conclusions to 
be drawn. The term “assemblage,” ac- 
cording to the excellent introduction by 
William Seitz, describes an object, col- 
lage or construction which has been 
“assembled rather than painted, drawn, 
modeled, or carved, [its constituent 
elements being entirely or in part] pre- 
formed, natural or manufactured ma- 
terials, objects, or fragments not intended 
as art materials.” Mr. Seitz also explains 
that neither his book+ nor the exhibition 
constitutes a survey of this activity: “If 
anything has been surveyed, it is the 
metaphysics of assemblage rather than 





*“The Art of Assemblage,” currently pre- 
sented at the Museum of Modern Art (Octo- 
ber 4-November 12), is directed by William 
Seitz, Associate Curator of the Department 
of Painting and Sculpture Exhibitions. The 
show will later be featured at the Dallas 
Museum of Contemporary Arts (January 9- 
February 11) and the San Francisco Mu- 
seum (March 5—April 15). 

+The Art of Assemblage, by William Seitz. 
The Museum of Modern Art (distributed 
by Doubleday). $6.50. 





BY VIVIEN RAYNOR 


its history.” However, he has stretched 
the limitations of his task to the utter- 
most, and, for anyone who wants more, 
he has included a substantial bibliogra- 
phy. He also charts the quagmires await- 
ing anyone who tries even to think of it 
in terms of art, chronology, influences, 
causes and effects. 

Briefly, the show recapitulates part 
of the plastic upheaval of the twentieth 
century, in demonstrating that most of 
the Futurists; Cubists and Surrealists 
tried assemblage at some time or other, 
and that a few individuals devoted them- 
selves to it exclusively. Naturally, there 
is the strictly anti-art movement of Dada, 
which poses the first problem, for re- 
viewing objects whose significance is 
their inanity, and their implicit message 
against an Establishment, would only 
be picking over yesterday’s political 
speeches. For this reason, and in keep- 
ing with the general atmosphere of arbi- 
trariness, I shall discuss the exhibits 
according to whether their ingredients 
combine to make a visual impact or not. 
By taking this tack, I hope to avoid the 
unintentional deadpan of serious analysis 
applied to non-art phenomena, as hap- 
pens in the catalogue’s discussion of 
Marcel Duchamp’s Bicycle Wheel. Con- 


Maret Oppenheim, Object (1936); collection Museum of Modern Art. 


sisting of a bicycle wheel fixed to a stool, 
it is a replica of the lost original of 
1913, third version, and was assisted by 
Duchamp, “being an assemblage on the 
part of the discoverer as well as the 
original manufacturer.” We are thus 
made to realize a distinction between 
this and an entirely ready-made object 
such as Bottle Dryer or Comb, where 
nothing has been added except the 
title... 

It does seem that the more thumping 
the philosophy behind a movement, the 
drabber the results. I had expected more 
uproarious irreverence, but though there 
are jokes, much satire and some ribaldry, 
I didn’t catch anyone executing the vis- 
ual equivalent of a buck and wing. 
Picasso, Braque and Gris are represent- 
ed by prim still-lifes embodying news- 
print, crayon and paint, and Picasso has 
an assemblage or two—all Cubist in 
mode. Together with the Futurists, they 
get things off to a dignified start, and you 
find that, as with a dying car battery, 
the exhibits can be made to generate 
their own interest with some effort on 
your part. One interesting theme to pur- 
sue is national identity, or how the vari- 
ous nationalities behave with their found 
objects. Correct guesses depend very 
much on how good the artist is. For in- 
stance, you have only to throw the switch 
on one of Tinguely’s otherwise insignifi- 
cant creations, and it becomes perfectly 
clear that you are watching the work of 
a mad Swiss watchmaker. And what 
could be more wittily Gallic than Du- 
champ’s portable urinal? But the serious 





Robert Rauschenberg, Canyon (1959); 
collection Mrs. Michael Sonnabend. 
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national difference occurs between Eu- 
rope and the United States, for the pieces 
that are nearest to being works of art, 
creating new life out of the death of 
their components, come from this side. 
For all the ground-breaking by the Eu- 
ropeans, the advantages seem, sadly, to 
have been inherited by the American, 
second generation of neo-assemblers— 
in spite of themselves. 


César, I believe, crushed the first car, 
and he shows here a yellow Buick meta- 
morphosed into a rhomboid; but John 
Chamberlain turns his car into a spec- 
tacular bouquet of colored metals and 
hangs it on the wall. That Jason Seley 
uses automobile bumpers is incidental to 
the merit of his sculpture Masculine 
Presence (which it certainly has). Stan- 
kiewicz’ tall construction of boilers looks 
incredibly graceful, while Robert Rau- 
schenberg—whose work has _ never 
moved me especially before—now seems 
a veritable Degas of assemblers with 
Canyon, a combination of painting and 
collage with a stuffed eagle and dangling 
pillow. It is not exactly a question of 
beauty (the Italian Baj has made some- 
thing beautiful with his broken mirror 
showing brocade between the cracks, 
and Burri, also, can do wonders with 





John Chamberlain, Essex (1960); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. R. Scull. 


burlap and color); it is more that the 
twentieth-century revolution has not 
really done much for the Europeans. 
They are still working in an orderly, 
almost classical way, with amusing new 
materials perhaps, but that’s all. I no- 
ticed, too, that some Europeans who did 
not fit exactly into the anti-art category 
were nevertheless more interested in the 
idea itself than in its effect. Little Hands, 
by Fernandez Arman of France, is an 
example, being a drawer full of pink 
doll’s hands, the impact of which is de- 
layed until you have identified the 
pieces, more or less saying “doll’s hands” 
aloud to yourself. Thus, as you wait 
while the brain processes the informa- 
tion, the eyes are already wandering to 
one of Bruce Conner’s webbed construc- 
tions opposite. He makes sure that your 
sensibilities are very quickly roped—as I 
indicate, elsewhere in this issue, in a re- 
view of his one-man show. 

It was not, then, the wild experience 
I had expected. But the exhibits support 
each other bravely, like a political party 
heading for destruction with solidarity. 
The majority of the pieces I found dull 
as individuals (such as the colored-paper 
collages of Kurt Schwitters), but as a 
whole, they seem to have a kind of his- 
torical value, like old theater programs. 
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Grand Beethoven accoudé 


Antoine 


Bourdelle 


Major Exhibition of 100 Works 


Organized in collaboration with 
six American museums and the 
National Gallery of Canada, to 
commemorate the 100th anni-’ 
versary of the birth of the artist. 


NOV. 13-DEC. 9 


Fully illustrated 96 page catalogue 


CHARLES E. SLATKIN 


115 E. 92 ST. N. Y. 28 
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PRIMITIVES AT THE METROPOLITAN 


A selection of 101 masterpieces of American 
primitive painting, drawn from the collection of 
Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch, 
will open at New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on November 17. This engaging exhibition, 
with its comprehensive documentation of early 
life in the United States, includes portrayals of 
early settlers, their wives, children and pets, their 
historic moments, sports, public entertainment 
and social life, as well as landscapes and views of 
the towns and coasts where they lived and worked. 
Although the artists created a striking visual biog- 
raphy of their period, half of these painters are 
anonymous, and most of the pictures have never 
been publicly shown. After the exhibition closes, 
on January 7, it will travel to twenty-one other 
museums throughout the country, under the aus- 
pices of the American Federation of Arts. 


Rufus Hathaway, Lady with Her Pets (1790). 


A. Logan, The Circus (1874). 
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MUNTER AT THE HUTTON GALLERY 


The Leonard Hutton Gallery will soon present 
(from November 22 through December 30) a 
comprehensive exhibition of paintings by the 
German Expressionist Gabriéle Miinter. Born in 
Berlin in 1877, Miss Miinter first met Kandinsky 
in 1902, and was one of the founding members of 
the Blue Rider group which formed later in 
Munich with the painters Jawlensky, Werefkin, 
Marc, Klee and Macke. The more than forty-five 
works on view here, on loan from museums and 
private collections, comprise the first exhibition 
of her work ever to be seen in New York, and 
one of the first in the United States. These works, 
from her “Mu-nau to Stockholm” period—1908 
to 1917, the years during which her influence 
was felt both by Kandinsky and Jawlensky— 
demonstrate her almost playful mastery of color 
and composition. Gabriéle Miinter still lives and 
works in Murnau, Upper Bavaria, and this exhibi- 
tion, long overdue, reveals her to be one of the 
most important painters of the Blue Rider circle. 


Gabriele Munter, The White Wall (1910). 








Gabriele Munter, Portrait of Kandinsky (1908). 
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Gabriele Munter, Meditation (1917); 
collection Stadtische Galerie, Munich. 


Gabriele Munter, House in Murnau (1908). 
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Louisa Matthiasdofttir 


BY MARTICA SAWIN 


One observation to be gleaned from the Museum of 
Modern Art’s “New Images of Man” exhibition was 
that image makers are not necessarily figure painters. 
An “image,” a representation of the human figure en- 
dowed with a symbolic or metaphoric role, is not the 
same thing as a rendering of the figure whose basis is 
empirical and which concerns itself with the comprehen- 
sion of a structural entity in a given situation—rather 
than with reflections on the human predicament. The 
more generalized, “image” type of painting tends to 
present a pessimistic view of man, in which the individ- 
ual is de-emphasized and ineffectual, while the paint- 
ings of the figure based on observation more often depict 
men less as ciphers than as potentially effective individ- 
uals, less as victims than as combatants. An example of 
good figure painting, in its most contemporary applica- 
tion, may be found in the work of Louisa Matthiasdottir. 

Technically she is an Icelandic painter; she was born 
in Reykjavik and lived there until she went to study art 
in Denmark and Paris, and she remains a citizen of 
Iceland rather than of America. However, she has lived 
in New York for twenty years and is married to the 
American painter Leland Bell—so her art can hardly be 
considered an indigenous Icelandic product. Certain 
elements in her painting might be attributed to the early 
visual conditioning of the Icelandic landscape and the 
northern light, and there are traits of temperament which 
might be ascribed to her background, but New York has 
unquestionably influenced the later direction of her art. 

The severity of Iceland’s treeless landscape, with its 
volcanic mountains and deep fiords, its sharp illumina- 
tion and strong contrasts, undoubtedly accustoms one to 
see in terms of clearly differentiated forms. According 
to Louisa Matthiasdottir, the color there is very strong—to 
the blue of the mountains, the green of the sea and the 
red rocks of the lava-flows are added the colors of the 
brightly painted houses—and light takes on an added 
importance because of its summer excess and winter 
scarcity. The artist’s father, a surgeon and director of the 
hospital in Reykjavik, took an interest in painting and 
bought the work of local painters, but there was no 
place in Iceland where examples of European painting, 
past or present, might be seen. Perhaps the lack of early 
exposure to an artistic tradition is partially responsible 
for the habit of independence which has consistently 
characterized Louisa Matthiasdottir’s development as a 
painter, just as the spareness of the landscape and the 
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intensity of color and light must have influenced her 
vision. 

Such was the environment of her formative years. The 
present environment is New York’s polyglot West 16th 
Street between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, a block 
which runs the gamut from commercial structures and 
middle-class apartment buildings to tenements and 
broken-down rooming houses. A survivor of the street’s 
perpetual transition is the spare, trim 150-year-old brick 
house which Leland and Louisa Bell share with his | 
sister’s family. The broad door has been scraped of its’ 
accumulation of paint and grime to reveal an expanse of 
mellowed pine, and within, a similarly treated graceful 
stairway leads to a second floor cleared of partitions to” 
make a double-ended studio for both painters. Above: 
this are the light, orderly, low-ceilinged rooms which 
provide living quarters for the Bells and their sixteen- 
year-old daughter, Temma. Wide, ruddy floorboards’ 
and a fireplace and chimney stripped down to the bare) 
bricks lend warmth and color to the white rooms. On the 
walls hang a Giacometti drawing, a small Léger paint-) 
ing, discarded in his New York studio, and a drawing’ 
and a lithograph of a woman’s head by Derain, who is” 
almost a household deity. There are also paintings by 
friends and occasionally some of those produced in the 
studio below. 


The most frequent subjects for Louisa Matthiasdottir 
are those most readily available, her daughter and her- © 
self. Her husband is an occasional, if more elusive, | 
model. She finds it necessary to work from what she sees © 
in front of her and usually tries to complete a painting 
at a single sitting. She prefers to make many versions of ~ 
the same subject in the same pose rather than to rework | 
one painting. Consequently the paintings are direct, mo- 
bile and fluent, without being carried to a point where | 
they become static and inert. “They must work the first 
time,” she says, “or I start all over again.” 4 
Nothing is concealed. Every stroke used in building 
the structure of the figure is integral to the end product. | 
It is this emphasis on the painting process which gives» 
these paintings their core of modernity. The clear enun- 
ciation of the brush’s activity shares to a degree the 
spirit of “action painting,” but diverges from the latter 
at the crucial point of the stroke’s function. Each move-_ 


Lovisa Matthiasdottir in her studio; 
photograph by John D. Schiff. 
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ment of the brush, each touch of paint must be relevant 
to the definition of the bone, flesh and stance of the 
model at hand. The function of the brush is to define a 
complicated aggregate of volumes, while simultaneously 
weaving a fabric of strokes which must be consistently 
fresh, direct and unified throughout the canvas. 

The ability to bring such a performance to a successful 
conclusion can only be achieved through constant effort, 
and the dozens of canvases stacked in her studio in which 
she has attacked a single pose over and over again testify 
to the artist’s perseverance in this regard. There are per- 
haps a score of small canvas boards on which she has 
painted a single hand, a similar series devoted to her 
daughter’s head, countless studies of her own head, as 
well as sheaves of water colors and drawings in pastel and 
charcoal, in which she has addressed herself repeatedly 
to the same subject, in the attempt to effect as complete 
a comprehension of it as possible without losing the 
spontaneity of execution. Yet, although a subject may be 
repeated many times, there is no apparent stylistic 
hardening, none of the mannerisms or devices for render- 
ing which so often become automatic in painting the 
figure. Instead there is a fresh dialogue between painter 
and subject with each work, a process of exploration and 
discovery and invention which is revealed to the viewer 
through the manifest activity of the brush. Such a method 
of painting is at once objective, in the empirical ap- 
proach to the object rendered, and very personal, in that 
a decision, however instantaneous, on the part of the 





Laekjartorg, Reykjavik (1940). 
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painter is embodied in each stroke. In the amalgam of 
factors governing these decisions lies the individual 
character of the artist’s work. 


Early landscapes of Iceland, painted more than twenty 
years ago, alrcady reveal a preference for strong, clearly 
defined forms and a grasp of essential structural elements. 
Broad, flat color areas are laid on with straight, blunt 
brush-strokes, and there is little concern for detailed 
elaboration or atmospheric effects. The deep blue and 
purple water of a fiord, a cluster of bright-colored 
houses, fields of green and yellow, and blue mountains 
are given in simple planes which describe sturdy volumes. 
An interior of a country church, composed of predom- 
inantly vertical strokes arranged in a rhythm of alternat- 
ing light and dark, shows a sense of bold design, an 
impulsive use of color and the integration of subject 
and painting process. A small oil on paper of a seated 
figure of the same period shows a definite kinship with 
the recent work in its attention to basic volumes, pro- 
nounced contrasts and sharpness of illumination, al- 
though there is little probing of structural complexities 
and the elements of composition are simple and homo- 
geneous. These early works were made after a period 
of study with Marcel Gromaire, but one finds little direct 
Parisian influence in them. Of Gromaire as a teacher, the 
artist says merely, “He had the sense to leave us alone.” 

Since it was impossible to return to northern Europe 
in 1941, Louisa Matthiasdottir came to New York, 


Interior, Country Church, Iceland (1940) 
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where, after a brief time at the Art Students League, she 
enrolled in Hans Hofmann’s school. Landscapes done 
while studying with Hofmann in Provincetown show her 
still faithful to nature as a model, still composing with 
flat color areas as in the Icelandic landscapes. Few of 
the transitional paintings of the 1940’s remain in her 
studio now, but a photograph of a painting of her father 
in his study which was included in a one-man show at 
the Jane Street Gallery indicates an increasing complex- 
ity, both in the subjects she is willing to broach and in 
their treatment. After their marriage she and Leland Bell 
spent some time in Iceland and then lived in Paris dur- 
ing 1950 and 1951. In 1954 they moved into the old 
house on 16th Street which had long been used as a 
rooming house and began its laborious reconversion. 

During the past decade she has concentrated on paint- 
ing the figure, evolving her treatment of it from one 
which was essentially planar and static to a more flexible 
tendering which establishes not only mass, but structure 
in depth and actual or potential mobility. In the Head 


Head of Temma (1955). 


of Temma of 1955 the unit of composition is the brush 
stroke itself, sometimes spun out as a linear element or 
massed to give a larger area. The head is not rigidly 
demarcated by contour lines, but is, rather, an open 
form, fused with the surrounding space, fashioned of a 
multiplicity of small strokes giving local color, highlights 
and hollows, and articulating, through their direction, 
the shape and structure of the face. The group of small, 
precise strokes marking highlights on the chin, upper 
lip, nose, temple and forehead are repeated in the longer, 
looser lines of the pillow, as the dark accents of mouth 
and eyes find an echo in the darker passages of the 
hair; each touch of paint has a dual role, one pertaining 
to the subject, the other to the formal interest and unity 
of the composition. 

Similar openness of forms and fluency of brushing are 
apparent in a painting, of roughly the same period, of 
a male figure reclining in a landscape. The predominant 
horizontality here is countered by the strong form of 
the bent left leg and the diagonally paired languid hands, 
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Girl Reading, 1961. 





Portrait of Temma, 1961. 
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as well as by the slightly tilted axis of the broad shape 
formed by the upper edge of the field and the lower edge 
of the support on which the figure lies, a shape which 
leaves related dark strips at opposite corners. Through- 
out the painting there is a lively, impulsive play of brush 
strokes, countering each other in easy rhythms and ac- 
tivating the entire canvas. At this point the clarity of 
form and forceful grasp of subject characteristic of the 
previous work have become fused with a vigorous, varie- 
gated brushing and an increased subtlety of invention to 
provide the basis on which the subsequent paintings have 
evolved. 

The reclining figure in the landscape, of which there 
are several versions, was painted during a summer which 
the Bells spent at the MacDowell Colony. That summer 
also yielded a group of paintings of field flowers, crisp, 
fresh works, showing a network of grasses punctuated 
by colorful blossoms and paper-white daisy petals, seen 
from close up as if one were lying in their midst. Differ- 
ing from the rest of her work, in that they are not studies 
of form but exercises in the precise handling of the 
brush to create a depth out of masses of strokes in 
closely related shades of green, these paintings have a 
tender, lyric quality. Ordinarily a studio painter, she 
does on occasion venture outdoors with sketch pad and 
water colors, making quick studies in the city parks or 
the back yard of their house. A visit to Sag Harbor last 
summer resulted in a series of water colors of trees near 
the shore which are notable for their brisk, compre- 
hensive delineation of the landscape and its particular 
light. The twist of a tree trunk is given in a single gesture, 
its foliage in a few strokes of yellow—the aim being to 
get it down as tersely as possible, yet without abbrevia- 
tion or illusionistic devices. 


Among the most recent works is a series of small oils for 
which the artist has used herself as a model, seated in a 
rocking chair beside a table with a cluster of fruit on it. 
There is a supple, curvilinear flow, unfolding from the 
oval of the shoulder through the frame of the chair and 
the arm and outstretched crossed legs of the figure. The 
kinetic quality given to the figure through the long, fluid 
sweeps of paint is made more pronounced by the con- 
trasting fixed point of the small still-life of bright fruits 
nestled in a white cloth. The colors of the latter are 
very specific as opposed to the more chaotic, improvised 
colors of the figure and surroundings, the green, red- 
violet, yellow-orange and the variety of reds in the chest 
and upper arm which have nothing to do with local 
color. Much is lost by seeing these paintings in black- 
and-white reproduction, for they have an unexpected 
flamboyance of color. Where one might expect pale 
tones and browns and grays, the artist uses bold pri- 
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Temma (1961). 
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Reclining Figure in Landscape (c. 1955). 
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maries and daring streaks of vivid hues. This is the area 
in which the painter allows herself the greatest freedom 
of improvisation, a luxurious indulgence, as it were, in 
compensation for the rigorous discipline of her methods, 
and it is, naturally, the area in which the paintings make 
their strongest sensory appeal. 

The largest of the recent canvases are portraits of 
Temma reading. In one she is sitting in a butterfly chair, 
and the lines of the figure carry out the lines of the chair 
in a curvilinear sweep which fills the canvas. In another 
she is seated on a bed, the strongly defined head inclined 
forward, arms folded, while the legs unfold across the 
painting until one foot seems to push against its edge and 
the other extends toward the viewer. The sweep and 
strength of the composition are attained without less- 
ening the immediate and impulsive execution, yet the 
pose and structure are accurately conveyed. Particularly 
impressive is the head, with its striking shape, repeated 
im the right shoulder, the thrusting arch of the neck, 
carried on by the line of the brow, and the incisively 
painted features; but at no point is there labored detail 
to break the flowing rhythm of the brushing. 

Two portrait heads, one of Temma, one a self-portrait, 
offer an interesting contrast—the former full, robust, 
mellow in color, the latter gaunt and shadowed and of 
more astringent color. In the first, the interruption of the 
head by the canvas edges emphasizes its closeness to the 
viewer and focuses attention on the face itself, without 
the distraction of a dominant shape. The dark linear 
elements defining the features have their counterparts in 
the lines encircling the chin and the wave of hair at the 
temple, while a counter-rhythm is set up by the broader 
strokes of yellow playing over the face and hair in a 
series of light inflections. The face of the self-portrait is 
compressed between the strong arc under the chin and 
the hoodlike projection of hair overshadowing the brow. 
The crooked little finger repeats the shape of the hair, 


Plaster heads (1960-61). 


while the other fingers are linked with the face by strokes 
of similar direction and character. The yellow on the 
backs of the fingers is repeated in the space on the op- 
posite side of the head, thus setting off the darker, 
shadowed aspect of the face itself and its sober mien. 


Two years ago, with some plaster left over from work on 
their house, Louisa Matthiasdottir began to sculpt a 
series of portrait heads. Using any handy material from 
tin cans to string as an armature, she fashioned high- 
domed heads with a vigorous, deep modeling of features 
and smoothly rounded jaws and foreheads. As the plaster 
was built up, access was often left to the interior or 
inner layers of the sculptures, giving them the same 
openness and penetration of underlying structure as the 
painted heads. Arrayed in rows on shelves, these stark 
white heads (about one-half to three-quarters life size) 
are particularly satisfying viewed in series, each augment- 
ing the other and marking various stages in the analysis 
of form, for this artist a continuing process in which the 
finished works are more in the nature of progress re- 
ports than final statements. 

There have been only two exhibitions of Louisa Mat- 
thiasdottir’s paintings, the last at the Tanager Gallery 
three years ago. Consequently she is not inhibited by 
the pressure of working for shows, nor is she apparently 
discouraged by the lack of an outlet for her work. She 
is extremely reticent and unassuming regarding her paint- 
ing, preferring to observe and to paint rather than to 
theorize about art, willing to perfect her performance 
and enlarge its scope while the canvases pile up in the 
studio. However, an outsider should be permitted the 
observation that her painting deserves an audience. At a 
time when there is so much confusion at the crossroads of 
representational and nonrepresentational art, it is gratify- 
ing to find an artist who knows clearly where she stands 
and establishes her position in convincing visual terms. 
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BY SIDNEY TILLIM 


The interesting thing about such comparable yet utterly 
dissimilar artists as Richard Lindner, who will be sixty 
years old on November 11, and John Graham, who died 
in London last June 27 at the age of eighty, is not that 
they are both artists with equally strange personal paint- 
ing styles; what is significant is the way in which those 
styles expose the historical and therefore psychological 
circumstances of their lives. Rarely have the effects of 
social displacement been so apparent in art as in the 
works of these two European expatriates who eame to 
the United States some twenty years apart, Graham 
arriving in 1920, Lindner in 1941. In Lindner’s case, 
collision with the New World brought about his aesthetic 
rebirth in the form of a plainly traumatized art. In the 
case of Graham, the same encounter ended in a hopeless 
distortion of the aesthetic personality and presumably 
the emotional one as well. 

The explanation of Lindner’s success and Graham’s 
failure in America begins with the significance of expa- 
triation itself. Expatriation is, in essence, a search for a 
substitute for the reality which has been lost. Expatria- 
tion may be either choice or necessity. For both Lindner 
and Graham it was a matter of necessity. Graham lived 
here for many years before he came to feel that America 
as a substitute was false and reverted to an Antique ideal 
as the fulfillment of a life that had even expatriated itself 
from time. Lindner, however, quickly uncovered those 
qualities in American life which enabled him to transfer 
his obsessions intact. In a mélange of New World puri- 
tanism, eroticism and kitsch plus a compensating exhibi- 
tionism which fascinated him, Lindner found an effective 
substitute for the type of society his imagination was 
dependent on. In a psychological sense, he has never com- 
pletely left Germany at all, and it is very much to the 
point that the best of his paintings include some refer- 
ence to his childhood. 

There are other reasons why Lindner has managed a 
nominal adjustment and why Graham, two years before 
he died, returned to Europe. They have to do with op- 
posing social and political backgrounds. Both Lindner 
and Graham were men of action, Graham especially so, 
and both were political refugees. Lindner was a middle- 
class Jewish Social Democrat who fled from the Nazis in 
Munich in 1933, while Graham was a Russian aristocrat 
who escaped death during the Revolution by the skin of 
his teeth. Obviously Lindner would have felt more at 
home in a “democracy,” that is, in a land which put as 
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much of a premium on outward respectability as Ger- 
many; and besides his mother was American-born. He 
almost immediately became a very successful illustrator 
for leading commercial periodicals (he had been an art 
director for a publishing firm in Munich also). Graham, 
however, with a kind of sixth sense, associated himself 
with the avant-garde which was to emerge (after no 
small effort on his part) after the Second World War, 
when a new “leisure class” declared itself interested in an 
art that would best serve its social ambitions. But as if 
he had anticipated the charade this would in time be- 
come, Graham rejected his role as midwife to Abstract 
Expressionism and turned back—it was very much a 
turning back in this case—to a figurative style that was 
a rather morbid mixture of intellectualized mysticism 
and mannered Renaissance “classicism,” serving—as he 
had once served Emperor Alexander IIJ—a phantasmal 
aristocracy of one. 


Previous exhibitions of Richard Lindner’s paintings have 
presented only isolated chapters of his strange pictorial 
drama. Now it has been given a broader—if somewhat 
expurgated—examination when ten years of his work 
was shown in an extremely effective exhibition at the 
Cordier-Warren Gallery (October 3-21). Lindner did 
not resume painting in the United States until 1950, and 
he is a slow worker. It is difficult to write about his 
work with the required brevity because it is so rich in 
cultural implications and possible interpretations. It not 
only involves a staggering iconological adventure, but 
virtually everything it says and does in terms of style and 
content is as symptomatic as it is effective. History swirls 
from these paintings like odors from a kitchen, drawing 
the present into a vortex of fixations which speak of a 
yesterday that is not so unlike today. One traces in them 
an odyssey that describes a circle, for as Lindner moves 
away from Germany into the pathology of everyday 
American life he seems to be drawing closer to his point 
of departure. The more he forgets the more he remem- 
bers, and the more his pictures imply a secret that con- 
tinues to distort reality. But the secret itself is never 
disclosed. 

Lindner’s two basic themes are childhood and men 
and women who traffic in erotic fantasies. They move in 
an atmosphere heavy with anticipation but short of 
union. The children are invariably involved in innocent 
pastimes, the adults no less so, but at the same time they 
all seem to be absorbed in their own thoughts; they seem 
to be waiting for something to happen or else know 
that something has happened. The children, especially, 
are very knowing. To this is added a tinge of fetishism. 
The almost ubiquitous motif is a corset, on which Lindner 
rings some incredible changes. Lindner is also drawn to 
crude, overly fleshy types who by their obesity and wood- 
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enness caricaturize the opaque spiritual life of the self- 
indulgent bourgeois. In the children these qualities evi- 
dence the shelteredness of their existence — in the 
shadow of the governess of their imagination, the lady in 
the corset. In time they all become more like dolls than 
human beings, especially as the work grows more ab- 
stract. But the musk of Lindner’s recall is so strong that 
even in that mode there is a sense of imminent explosion, 
of something repressed twisting appearances. As the 
figures enter the world of design and become more 
mechanical, the reflexes of respectability are more pro- 
nounced, the compensations more intense—but design 
seems to ease the tension, perhaps too much so. In the 
earlier work everyday costumes are worn like uniforms, 
creaseless, torturous and iron-smooth. One would expect 
the personae to function like puppets: they seem to 
have jointed parts rather than a musculature. At all 


Richard Lindner, The Meeting (1953); at Cordier-Warren Gallery. 


times their gestures have a frozen abruptness. This of 
course stresses the fact that their outward propriety is a 
performance observing the mores of a respectable society 
which their secret life eludes. If there is any identification 
with the masses in Lindner’s art it is largely through that 
element within it possessing a secret that makes them an 
elite—an aristocracy of sex. But it is the bourgeois in 
Lindner that keeps the aristocrat in him under control. 
Lindner’s story begins with a somber portrait of Proust 
and gradually moves through a company of minor prin- 
cipals—a European bureaucrat mounted on wheels, a 
rather depleted bike racer, a gambler. These figures have 
not yet assumed the gross, mechanical proportions that 
were to correspond to a fetishistic efflorescence in 
imagery and style later on, but they do clear the stage 
for the main action. Setting the scene is The Meeting 
(1953), which shapes up into a confrontation of-the Old 
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World and the New. In it Lindner brings together in one 
room figures out of his past and several New York 
acquaintances, all of whom are more or less the lifelike 
descendants of the dramatis personae in other paintings 
and who represent both sides of his expatriate reality. 
But the person to watch, however, is the lady in the 
corset. She dominates the foreground as if she were the 
keyhole in the door to the picture’s secret. 

But this door never completely opens onto the present 
—or at least Lindner’s emotional intensity is that of an 
inspiring trauma recalled from behind it to transfix and 
to color his vision of a Freudianized American Dream. 
In 1961 we find him painting a man who presumably 
allegorizes all that is gaudy and tragic about Coney Is- 
land, but he has just as much affinity with the world of 
The Threepenny Opera. His suit is a tailor’s nightmare 
of fiercely garish semiabstract patterns, a symbolic 
costume whose theatricality correlates the general frus- 
tration, escapism and depravity that Lindner saw in Wei- 
mar Germany with the unreality of America’s colorful 
but vulgar playground. 

Lindner’s preoccupation with childhood probably pro- 
vides him with relief from a reality in which he is the 
eternal voyeur, the perpetual slummer in banality. The 
Secret and The Table, both painted this year, recall those 
imperious days of childhood when conspiracy kept the 
adult world at bay. What is interesting to observe in 
these paintings is that the children—the kewpie-doll- 
faced Boy of 1955 and the pre-adolescent siblings of 
One Afternoon (1958)—have grown into rather strap- 
ping young adults but have not yet outgrown their play- 
suits. Also these paintings mark a reversion to Lindner’s 
earlier neo-primitivistic style (allying him with Rousseau, 
Léger and Balthus), which I think is the one most 
natural for him. Along with The Meeting and the half- 
clown, half-tyrant Juggler (1953), these are masterpieces 
of their significantly retarded genre. 

In what can be called his Middle American Period 
(of these past ten years, of course), Lindner embarked 
on a search for a style that was close in formal spirit, if 
not in content, to the work being produced around him. 
But here too he remained within his own generation, 
drawing largely from the post-Cubist abstraction of 
Léger. This was wise because it still permitted him to 
indulge his taste for fairly crude forms and a color system 
which for pregnant, intentional banality is probably 
unrivaled, even though it darkens with melodrama as we 
approach the present. It also allowed him to introduce 
startling realistic elements with a medieval unconcern 
for reason, such as the circus-poster head of a tiger in 
The Cry. Besides, it provided him with a substitute for 
the more colorful and intricate period-costumes which 
he surrendered in the process of completing his ambiva- 
lent transference to America. 
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But Lindner’s art is one of magic and exorcism, and 
it is most effective in proportion to its realism. In other 
words, the rabbit produced by the psyche must be a real 
one, or eventually it will fade into mere decoration or 
obscure symbolism. Besides, realism is required to 
amplify the comic mockery, the mockery that expresses 
loathing and at the same time reveals a helpless attrac- 
tion to the perverse longings of the principals. Finally, 
realism is required to preserve an ultimate poignancy 
against the ravages of sophistication. One painting that I 
did not particularly care for I cannot forget precisely 
because of its virtually surreptitious compassion. That is 
The Walk (1961), a full-length portrait of a girl decked 
out in a wide-brimmed pre-World War I hat which sits 
very straight on her uncertain head, a short cape that 
only partially conceals her exposed bosom, a sort of 
motorcyclist’s kidney belt and an emblazoned skirt that 
only a Torquemada could appreciate. Her lips are too 
big, and she has too much rouge on them. But the 
innocent stroll of this hardly tranquil recreation of the 
family servant barely conceals the cravings that make 
her an apparition of accessibility. 


John Graham, on the other hand, is much easier to write 
about because his most important creation was himself. 
It was this creation rather than his work itself that was 
honored by a memorial exhibition of Graham’s paint- 
ings at the Mayer Gallery (October 16-28). 

Graham was born Dombrowski, the son of a retired 
career officer and judge, in Kiev, Russia, in 1881. His 
great-grandfather is mentioned in the Polish national 
anthem (if that one still obtains), and he himself was a 
page to Emperor Alexander III. He studied law and was 
a judge, until 1914. Afterward as an officer in the Rus- 
sian army he was aide-de-camp to Emperor Nicholas II 
and won the St. George Cross three times. After his 
escape from the Bolsheviks, he served in the Crimea with 
Wrangel and Denikin until 1920. He did not take up the 
study of art until after his emigration to the United States. 


Writing him up in Art News just a year ago, Fairfield 
Porter said he once resembled an elegant Lenin and 
made the trenchant observation that “the chief content of 
his life is his love of art.” I think Graham’s downfall 
began when art did not return that love. Thomas B. Hess, 
eulogizing him somewhat ambivalently last month, again 
in Art News, reported that he knew everyone and did 
everything. And putting his finger, with seeming un- 
consciousness, on the real significance of this exhibition, 
he noted that “Graham brought to the New York 
‘provinces’ a sophistication and original turn of mind that 
was sadly missing from the scene.” In other words, he 
was our substitute for George III. 

Graham was a great connoisseur. He assembled the 
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John Graham, Seated Woman; 
collection Anton Rovinsky, 
at Gallery Mayer. 


Crowninshield collection of primitive art, and his tastes 
ranged from Flemish art to the five-and-dime. He met 
De Kooning in 1927 and immediately became his parti- 
san. He befriended many other artists as well, including 
Pollock, and was active in their behalf in the struggle 
against what was then the Establishment—Social Real- 
ism and American Scene. Then, virtually on the eve of 
victory, he turned from a Picassoesque style to one 
which became befouled by the violence of his reaction. 
The thirty pieces exhibited—borrowed from galleries, 
museums, collectors and artist friends—showed a great 
waste of talent. I might have said “waste of a great 
talent,” but could a great talent have become so mixed 
up? The earliest dated work in a group that includes a 
number of undated pieces was a Head of a Woman 
(1926), owned by the Whitney and derived from Picas- 
so’s monumental Neo-Classic style. Heavily modeled, its 
volume foreshadows the figurative ideas he eventually 
worked out—flat, linear and sharply contrasted stylized 
arrangements of light and dark. The others—with the 
exception of a horse or two and a double self-portrait 
after Poussin (which I preferred to all the rest, except 
for its color)—deal pretty much with the same theme: 
intense and ghostly ladies who usually have one cast eye 
and frequently a slash on their neck or, in one instance, 





John Graham, Cheval en Dressage; 
collection Anton Rovinsky, 
at Gallery Mayer. 


the wrist. Their proportions venerate the humanist ra- 
tionalism of the Renaissance, but their contours yield 
under some internal pressure. There is a distinct refer- 
ence, without the gathering charge, to De Kooning’s 
glandular figurative style of the late thirties and early 
forties. Within these hard but supple contours, Graham 
painted the mass again and again. He had a fondness 
for a sallow salmon-pink. Sometimes he marked up 
paintings and drawings with seemingly arcane charts 
and legends, and drew lines of perspective like rays from 
eyes which bulged from idealized faces. 

Graham was obviously a man of sensibility, the cul- 
tivation of which became his major preoccupation during 
an exile which did not end with his citizenship. This 
work proves there was neither assimilation nor’ real 
understanding. He worshiped purity and was impatient 
for it. For this reason I do not think his identification 
with the avant-garde went very deep. I am even sus- 
picious, to be very frank, of his involvement with it at 
all. My guess is that he saw in it the possibility of re- 
creating an aristocracy in terms of art. It was all ration- 
alized as “purity.” “Purity,” he wrote, “a complete pur- 
ity, hermetically sealed, is the measure of all greatness.” 
In the end he succeeded only in isolating himself. I hope 
he did not realize how lonesome he really was. 
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David Smith, left to right: Tank Totem VIII (1960), Tank Totem IX (1960), 
Circle and Arcs (1961), Ninety Son (1961); at Otto Gerson Gallery. 


In the Galleries 


Reviews by Vivien Raynor 


and Sidney Tillim 


David Smith: It is true they stand around 
awkwardly like a convention of out-of- 
towners. They are also ugly, at the 
moment—they may seem beautiful next 
year. But they make much contemporary 
sculpture look as if its creators were in 
the business for their health. Steel boiler 
plate has been cut, forged and welded 
into shapes that seem to have been clear 
in the sculptor’s mind from the very be- 
ginning; chance does not exist in Smith’s 
world. Though the forms are geometri- 
cal, they are combined with an ingenuity 
that enlivens the geometry; in fact, one 
scarcely notices that they are only hoops, 
rectangles, arcs, or segments of spheres. 
No. 4, for example, consists of a stan- 
chion supporting a horizontal beam with 
a lozenge-shaped hole, and another, com- 
plete bite cut out of it. As if compensat- 
ing for the loss, two large concave lobes 
are allowed to fold back from either end 
of the beam, like ears, with a smaller, 
circular protuberance nestling against 
one of them. When Smith says that his 
“sculptural means duplicates as nearly 
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as possible the productive equipment 
used in making a locomotive,” he is 
describing by implication the personality 
of his sculptural end. The work appears 
much more massive, making his earlier, 
more beautiful calligraphic pieces seem 
like drawings in the air—perhaps he is 
reaching his zenith. That it is not an 
especially Keatsian zenith makes him 
seem somewhat out of character, and 
the change raises two questions. The 
first concerns color: never used enough 
in sculpture it is great to see it here, but 
why has it been applied to make steel 
look like cheap plastic, as in the two 
girder-like figures Ninety Father, which 
are mottled beige and green? Neverthe- 
less, this is not as disturbing as the 
thought provoked by Sam Hunter in his 
introduction. Apropos Circles Inter- 
cepted, he congratulates Smith for not 
standing aside from the mainstream of 
modern art, but plunging right in to 
examine “the new [!] passion for geo- 
metric order among a younger genera- 
tion of painters.” The implications of 


this are too awful to be discussed ex- 
tensively; one can only think there must 
be some mistake. Smith could never 
want to be the distinguished alumnus 
testing out his youth at one of those col- 
lege reunions, surely. But whatever his 
motivation, he does seem to have set out 
to destroy his old personal poetry (which 
may or may not have owed something 
to Europe), and he is now speaking 
about simple strength, plain as a Puri- 
tan’s buckle. Which is fine, if any of us 
are still able to go along with that creaky 
old gag about a bumbling, doesn’t-know- 
its-own-strength hayseed of a culture. 
After all, we are now politically older 
than some European countries, many of 
whom think we have developed a na- 
tional personality remarkably sophisti- 
cated for its years. (Gerson, Oct. 10- 
28.)—V.R. 


Art of the Thirties: For years now we 
have been hearing that the Federal Art 
Project of the W.P.A. saved American 
art during the Depression. It would be 
hard to prove it from such a batch of 
nondescript items as these, borrowed, we 
are told, largely from a Canal Street 
dealer in books and various oddities who 
bought them from a plumber who had 
picked them up for peanuts at a city 
auction in 1942. (The latter intended to 
use the canvas for insulation purposes.) 
Granted, the paintings here represent 
but a fraction of what must have been 
an astronomical national output. Still, a 
Univac is hardly required to draw some 
general conclusions. For one, it’s impos- 
sible not to wonder how certain artists 
managed such startling recoveries from 
their low levels of this period. For the 
prime interest inevitably was generated 
by the works of Mark Rothko and Adolf 
Gottlieb, who have since ridden the crest 
of abstraction to international fame. 
While artists like Ben Benn and Ben- 
Zion have shown a not-surprising matur- 
ity since then, Gottlieb and Rothko were 
in those days still bogged down in first 
principles. How does their ineptitude at 
the time square off with their reputa- 
tions now? Rothko’s paintings of two 
women conversing on a street corner 
and a subway scene showed an attempt 
to kick Depression “genre” painting up- 
stairs, using Milton Avery as an escala- 
tor. Admittedly this was a gesture, but 
Rothko painted the street scene in 1936. 
And since he had been painting since 
1926, isn’t it reasonable to expect some- 
thing at least in the way of technique? 
Gottlieb’s fishing village was better, but 
it was indecisive. It is true that the F.A.P. 
carried on its rolls artists of undisputed 
achievement, but for some reason these 
inferences have yet to be aired: that the 
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entire bureaucratic matrix of art in New 
York stems largely from this period of 
Government “patronage”; that in general 
American painting was notoriously con- 
fused at the time; and that abstract art 
suddenly solved a lot of problems for a 
lot of people. “Solidarity” at the time 
was certainly a morale booster, and the 
project’s worth in terms of human dig- 
nity and self-respect incalculable. But 
what we need now is a full-scale exhibi- 
tion to set the artistic record straight 
once and for all. (Smolin, Sept. 16—Oct. 
7.)—S.T. 


Samuel Rothbort: Rothbort is quite dif- 
ferent from those sculptors who make 
a fetish of preserving as much of the 
original character of their media as pos- 
sible. His is an imagination possessed to 
the point of mania, undisciplined yet 
free to range the history of style. As a 
result time has no bearing on this ex- 
hibition, which covered the work of the 
last twenty years. Rothbort may do a 
forthright, realistic figure of a child (at- 
tached to a man’s head), then moralize 
on the nature of man with an apoca- 
lyptic vision of man “losing his head”— 
which one discovers in a gnarled, Y- 
shaped limb of a tree. He will refine the 
abstract shape and texture of pieces of 
driftwood (as a matter of principle, he 
uses Only cast-off materials, like a tree 
blown down by a storm) and then 
turn out a tangled mass of vigorously 
carved football players. He will not 





Samuel Rothbort, 
Thoughts of the Gravestone; 
at Barzansky Gallery. 
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sculpt a gravestone, but the Thoughts 
of the Gravestone. This was one of his 
more exceptional works, endlessly fas- 
cinating in the way two serpents articu- 
late the figurative mass they have en- 
twined and in the way it exudes a sense 
of time as Nature takes back her own, 
first the figure, then the stone upon 
which a spider has set up its webby 
residence. It is in the great tradition of 
direct carving, medievally insular in its 
vision, yet eloquent of a fearless atti- 
tude toward life and death. Hardly 
even in quality and sometimes simply 
naive, this collection nonetheless had 
the consistency of its extremes. There 
were also three perfervid self-portraits 
in oil that whetted one’s curiosity about 
his accomplishments in this medium. 
Rothbort, seventy-nine, lives on Long 
Island and showed for the first time in 
years. (Barzansky, Oct. 2-14.)—S.T. 


The Pure in Art: One cannot fight five 
simultaneous shows of geometrical paint- 
ing, because there are not enough words 
to go around in this department; so they 
are listed herewith, in alphabetical order. 
The squares of Josef Albers, at Janis 
(Oct. 2-28), recede into, or protrude 
from, the less attractive side of masonite 
—according to the colors used. Bolotow- 
sky, at Borgenicht (Oct. 3-21), lays his 
bright rectangles on white, and occa- 
sionally works on a circular or diamond- 
shaped board. Bret Eddy, at Ahda Artzt 
(Oct. 2-14) geometricizes figures in soft 
colors outlined in black; he also shows 
dark abstractions more romantic in style. 
Charmion von Wiegand, at Wise (Sept. 
26—-Oct. 21), has a large show of Mon- 
drian-orientated paintings in spectrumy 
color relationships, as well as some more 
individual paper collages. Finally, a 
group of fifteen purists at David Herbert 
(Oct. 2-28) provide some light relief, 
for some of them teeter on the edge of 
organic variety. Ellsworth Kelly, for ex- 





Ilya Bolotowsky, 
Red and Black Circle (1960); 
at Borgenicht Gallery. 
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ample, takes a black bite out of each side 
of a white canvas; Leon Smith shows 
irregularly shaped white reliefs; and Ed- 
gar Negret has something going in Magic 
Machine, an interesting cluster of shapes 
in painted aluminum.—V.R. 


Mark Tobey: The most important aspect 
of this collection is, of course, the 
development of the “white writing,” 
though other facets are also to be seen 
here. Gouaches, ink drawings, an oil and 
a collage, constitute a gentle account of 
the years 1933-61, Tobey being now 
seventy-one years old. The oil, dated 
1934, is a Cubist still life in low-keyed 
umbers and greens. It was done presum- 
ably during his stay in England, which 
seems to have been his least inspired 
period, and during which he worked 
figuratively—as he still does from time 
to time. The years since the war appear 
to have been the most fruitful, and he 
has explored in so many directions it is 
difficult to keep track, though they are 
all concerned directly or indirectly with 
the writing. Those nearest to Oriental 
calligraphy are two character-like de- 
signs in white tinged with umber on a 
white ground (1954-55), and a group 
of three extraordinarily brusque (for 
him) black spatters, also on white 
(c. 1957). Then there is the recurring 
motif of little tracks of color on a con- 
trasting ground, suggesting the trajector- 
ies of tracer bullets—these occur largely 
in the late fifties. Interspersed with them 
are (one felt) his best works, composed 
of interlocking shapes of gray and white, 
as luminous as tiny slices of the night 
sky. While Tobey has been one of the 
most influential of American painters, 
this retrospective in miniature is addi- 
tionally interesting for its revelation of 
an intensely melancholy quality that one 
had not noticed in his larger oils. (Royal 
S. Marks, Sept. 25—Oct. 28.)—V.R. 


New Sculpture Group: The sixth exhi- 
bition in this gallery’s series of very 
contemporary American sculpture was 
a stand-off between the work and its 
austere but elegant environment—rath- 
er like a miner shaking hands with the 
Queen. The point, possibly irrelevant to 
the individual works as sculpture (1 for 
one do not think so), has to be raised, 
however, because a fashionable gallery 
stands for Class, and Class in the sense 
that certain pretensions are bound up 
in something so “refined” as Culture 
and Art. When work and class are 
brought together under such circum- 
stances, it is considered good form to 
muddle through somehow; and that’s 
what they did here, with condescension 
from the Gentry and boorish cynicism 








Mark Tobey, White Writing (1959); 
at Marks Gallery. 


Sidney Geist, Woman (1948-61); 
at Stable Gallery. 
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from the Herrenvolk concluding in a 
kind of love-hate cha cha cha. One can 
understand then why Richard Stankie- 
wicz, who was part of the masses here, 
insisted in Iowa last spring that the fate 
or the goal of the modern artist is to 
go underground. He was in fact advo- 
cating an aristocracy of his own kind, 
but he may have been absolutely right 
in his suspicion that the more the mod- 
ern artist is loved today, the more he is 
hated. But one suspects that the other 
side feels the same thing. At any rate 
everyone involved seemed to put on the 
nice face for this occasion, and it was no 
more ironic than a $1,000-a-plate-din- 
ner for the Democratic Party. A repre- 
sentative of virtually every stratum of 
the sculpture avant-garde, mostly from 
New York, came to the party. No Jack 
Zajac-type reactionaries were invited 
and a spirit of good fellowship pre- 
vailed. The presence of so many “indi- 
vidualists” had the usually contradic- 
tory effect of specialized conformity, but 
some members rose above it. The man 
from Pinkerton’s was in fact a woman 
—a giant eight-and-a-half-foot sex sym- 
bol-fetish with ballooning bosoms by 
Sidney Geist, who cut her from wood 
and painted her red—a sort of New 
York School Venus of Willendorf. 
(Stable, Sept. 19-14.)—S.T. 


Robert Loftin Newman: Born in Rich- 
mond in 1827, Loftin was publicly 
unknown until 1894, the year of his 
first exhibition, though William Mer- 
ritt Chase and Stanford White were 
among his patrons. Thirty years after 
his death in 1912, a memorial exhibi- 
tion was held at the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts for this artist who, on the 
basis of rather superficial atmospheric 
similarities, has been called the Ryder 


of the South. Loftin studied in France 
with Couture, later met Millet and 
emerged finally under the star of Bar- 
bizon. There he found largely a setting, 
fortunately, rather than a_ technique. 
His painterly chiaroscuro seems to come 
straight out of Rembrandt, as do com- 
positions in which figures are dwarfed 
in a cavernous gloom. But the soft- 
focus light does not quite relieve them 
of the realism which inhibited their 
passage into poetry. For Loftin was fas- 
tened to a sticky middle ground some- 
where between Ryder and Eakins, and 
only his acquired worldliness—he was 
largely self-taught—accounts for the 
small triumph of his vision. Most of 
these small canvases are dark, and time 
has probably added to the deracination 
of their subject matter. Loftin ranged 
over the old-master repertoire for Bib- 
lical, mythological, and genre subjects; 
very few give a convincing sense of 
time or place. Their style is a hybrid. 
At best they are the transmuted props of 
nineteenth-century Neo-Classicism; and 
Loftin’s syrupy Arcadia was in the end 
a strenuous effort at cultural one-up- 
manship. But in the smaller figure- 
studies like The Bather and a few wood- 
land scenes, it was enough to tip him 
over into an area of slight Romantic 
distinction. (Graham, Sept. 20—Oct. 
21.)—S.T. 


Brother Jonathan: Abstract Expression- 
ism being the egocentric pursuit that 
it is, there is something slightly bizarre 
about the idea of a Franciscan practi- 
tioner. Nevertheless, these dry-textured, 
twilight pictures have great tranquility, 
and the image is pervaded appropriately 
with a feeling for nature. Shapes con- 
gregate to suggest a single plant, trees, 
water or clouds, and, judging by an ex- 





R. L. Newman, The Bather; at Graham Gallery. 
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George Biddle, 
Portrait. of Frieda Lawrence (1941); 
at Cober Gallery. 


ample of his earlier work that is closer 
to pure landscape, he has made great 
progress toward achieving a complete, 
rather liquid statement. He is presently 
working in Venice, and it will be inter- 
esting to see what effect that city will 
have upon him. (Morris, Sept. 20—Oct. 
14.)—V.R. 


George Biddle: You have to plow 
through three rooms of socially aware 
paintings, depicting anything from fat 
families at the seaside, a la Grosz, to 
emaciated peasants in India, before 
reaching the really tremendous portraits 
in the fourth. With sitters before him, 
Biddle’s fine drawing appears, his color 
becomes fragile but glowing, and sen- 
timentality is replaced by close obser- 
vation of character. Perhaps Frieda 
Lawrence dominates the room because 
of who she is, and it does seem so right 
that she should be foursquare in the mid- 
dle of the canvas, hands on the arms of a 
bamboo chair, her incredible garment 
not hiding a pair of open-toed evening 
shoes—the clothes only serving to show 
off the very powerful head of an extraor- 
dinary personality. There is an equally 
remarkable though less sensational head 
of Charles Demuth, with its strangely 
planted eyes, as well as a picture of Bill 
Gropper, the political cartoonist, who 
looks very hard-hitting and liberal in a 
thinker’s brown suit. Note also the group 
of drawings of heads, which are beauti- 
ful. Perhaps Biddle suffers from the 
same complaint as the late Sir Jacob Ep- 
stein, who could describe the history of 
a whole country in the arrogant head 
and shoulders of the late Duke of Marl- 
borough, while turning out things like 
the bust of a Negress in chains, looking 
down at the apparently severed head of 
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James Weeks, 
Ellen, Posing (1961); 
at Poindexter Gallery. 


her child. (Cober, Oct. 3—-28.)—V.R. 


James Weeks, Gerald Garston: Weeks 
is more of a realist than his San Fran- 
cisco School style permits him to be, 
but in this group of line-and-wash draw- 
ings allowed himself the freedom of 
ordinariness. The group was divided 
between studies of children and casual 
still-life arrangements of innocuous ob- 
jects like potatoes and paper bags. 
Though literal, his drawing was still 
somewhat stylized along the broad 
lines of Bay Area realism. Weeks gets 
more involved with the figure, strug- 
gling with obtrusive detail, but sees his 
still lifes in a more original way be- 
cause they give him more opportunities 
to manipulate composition. The prob- 
lem in these drawings is that the masses 
are usually not as abstract as their 
linear outlines and have no relation to 
the principal forms on the surface. Thus 
a single drawing, Ellen, Posing, which 
is relatively free of unpatterned chi- 
aroscuro, projects from its charcoal 
line which is stronger for its search and 
decision. Weeks may be the Dark 
Horse of the West yet. Garston, a 
teacher at Yale, rides in on Weeks’s 
coattails, with flat, once plein-air sea- 
scapes and landscapes which look more 
like decorative rugs. (Poindexter, Oct. 
3-21.)—S.T. 


Bruce Conner: Outside a fat man’s cloth- 
ing store in this city is a sign proclaim- 
ing, among other things, that there would 
be no war if all the world were fat. Not 
a particularly original idea, but it might 
be worth bearing in mind in any future 
attempt at world creating. It might also 
be a good plan, next time around, to 
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endow Good with some of the fatal 
allure that Evil has, and which is so 
alarmingly evident in these sculptures. 
Actually, there are only two pieces of 
true sculpture; the rest are collages, and 
assemblages of miscellaneous items fused 
into horrendous reliefs and free-standing 
objects, all of which exude a rampaging, 
cancerous life. So good are they that the 
identity of the ingredients is obliterated, 
and it requires some intellectual effort 
to discern the lampshades, jewelry, 
feathers, etc., that create this atmosphere 
of decay. The general effect is of mu- 
tilated things suffocated by the web of a 
monstrous, intelligent spider, and it is no 
comfort to find that the web is composed 
of torn-up stockings, which thumbscrews 
would not persuade one to touch to as- 
certain if they are nylon or silk. It is 
likely that many viewers will feel that 
Conner is only a sensationalist (he errs 
on that side when arranging skulls and 
burning candles), but even if one is not 
impressed by the horror, it is impossible 
to miss his deadly skill at making ob- 
jects, a ski that is even more obvious 
in the two sculptures. One, in reddish 
wax, is a manikin strapped to a wooden 
chair. It is mauled and misshapen, and 
the head, blindfolded by the web, is 
thrown back with its mouth open. The 
other, a beautifully modeled crucifix in 
black wax, is even more startling, pos- 
sibly because the black cobwebs that 
hang from it make it look so irrevocably 





Bruce Conner, Crucifixion (1960); 
at Alan Gallery. 


forsaken. Whether Conner’s appreciation 
of evil is conscious or unconscious is not 
clear, nor is it really relevant, for this 
has ever been a powerful driving force 
for art, even if the artist does not say 
which side he is on. However, regardless 
of Conner’s motives, the Sane Nuclear 
people might have more success if he 
were to handle their public relations. 
(Alan, Oct. 2-21.)—V.R. 


Clyde D. Walters: Far from the mad- 
ding crowd fraternizing in favored 
salons and bistros, Walters hung seven 
large abstract paintings which, if their 
impact was lessened by another room- 
ful of much lesser sketches and ordi- 
nary collages, should nonetheless en- 
able him to crash the party eventually. 
If anyone wants to invite him, he lives 
at 266 E. Seventh Street. His work 
suggests an emulsion of the painterly 
richness of Philip Guston and the 
graphic pennants of Jack Youngerman, 
but whatever influence there might be 
can be discounted. Walters, who is near- 
Pittsburgh born and is now thirty, has 
been in New York just long enough to 
get the feel of the power here without 
infringing on its copyrighted violence. 
He is not as irascible in coming to a 
decision as Guston, nor does he em- 
blazon like Youngerman. His shapes 
are massive but tracked by a long, sinu- 
ously curving stroke which piles up 
measured curds of paint. The thickly 
lathered surfaces do not wholly conceal 
the elegant languorousness of his style, 
and there is even some self-conscious- 
ness in its formulation—which is borne 
out by a slip of alizarin that is allowed 
to peep out from the edges of several 
paintings. All the paintings are realized 
in combinations of blue and green, 
from dark ultramarine to pastels verg- 
ing on gray, from a dark viridian to 
chartreuse. The masses are all jumbo 
in size and compellingly vernal in sug- 
gestion as they are fitted into place, 
with more individual configurations in 
some instances than others. They are 
more dependent on design than is at 
first evident, and some seal up the sur- 
face before the tension is exact. There 
is nothing unconventional or new about 
them. What is surprising, however, is 
the quality Walters gets in an all but 
mined out idiom, refreshing it with an 
air of diligent superiority that disregards 
the polemical brushwork of artists 
whose need for assertion has become 
the end rather than the means. (Mu- 
kerji, Sept. 1-30.)—S.T. ' 


Adolph Fleischmann: By 1952, the year 
Fleischmann arrived in this country 
from Germany via France and other 
European countries, geometric painting 
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in the U. S. was well on its way out as 
a force—which it never was to begin 
with. Mondrian had been dead for eight 
years, and such support that could be 
assembled by his few disciples was dis- 
sipated by frequently tactless efforts to 
claim the corpse. Fleischmann arrived, 
then, just in time to share their eclipse, 
one which was hastened by the very 
factor which today emphasizes the more 
embarrassing aspects of their current 
reclamation project in the wake of Ab- 
stract Expressionism—that is, Mondri- 
an’s overpowering and incomparable 
achievement itself. Fleischmann cannot 
escape it entirely, but still he is largely 
the victim of circumstances and guilty 
mainly by association. His work de- 
rives from Neo-Plasticism in about the 
same way as. Josef Albers’ color squares 
derive from his Bauhaus inheritance. 
Unlike the largely impoverished Neo- 
Plasticism which developed in New 
York, Fleischmann’s does not seem un- 
natural to him. Also, his is a much “ro- 
manticized” version of it. The term is 
applied in its broadest possible sense, 
for Fleischmann’s idiom was and re- 
mains a very restricted affair. He con- 
structs planes from multiple parallel 
and vertical louvers of line and super- 
imposes opposing vertical and horizon- 
tal strips. More recently he favors a 
simpler, contrapuntal motif on the prin- 
ciple of the checkerboard as more and 
more he is concerned with movement. 
Since 1952 (this exhibition surveyed 
his output in New York to date) his 
style has become more painterly and 
his color considerably more tonal. He 
frequently uses black as a ground to 
(heretically) intensify a red or a laven- 
der. He often works with gouache and 
has a liking for oval compositions. The 
difference between his early and recent 
New York work lies in his effort to be 
more expressive, possibly more dra- 
matic. But he has not changed his “im- 
age” fundamentally, so that it seems 
either a bit automatic or compromised 
by optical illusions—the large, recent 
black, white and ocher tryptych, for 
instance, substitutes illusion for ten- 
sion. Fleischmann, who is now fifty- 
nine, has a secure reputation in Europe, 
where his work was condemned by the 
Nazis but where intellectual passions 
are passions nonetheless. He will have 
shows in Freiburg and Stuttgart this 
season. (Parma, Oct. 3-28.)—S.T. 


Hayley Lever: Lever was a prime exam- 
ple of an artist who outlived his gener- 
ation by so many years that as it faded 
into the past so did he. Of course, it 
did not help matters that he was not an 
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Hayley Lever, Bobbing Boats (1930); 
at Black Gallery, 


exceptional talent; besides, extenuating 
circumstances contributed to his ob- 
scurity. Born in Australia in 1876, 
Lever came to the United States on a 
visit in 1912. When the work which he 
had brought with him from England 
plus his first American paintings found 
a favorable audience, he decided to 
stay. He became an American citizen 
and eventually the intimate of leading 
artists of The Eight—Lawson, Glackens 
and Henri. But Lever, who had studied 
in London and Paris, had at best a pa- 
cific imagination, which he tried to fire 
first with Impressionism and then with 
Post-Impressionism. The nearest he 
could get to the sense of adventure 
that animated Americans was an echo 
of Van Gogh. He lacked feeling for 
our subject matter. Still, he was at heart 
a provincial who if anything succumbed 
in the New World to what his European 
education showed signs of freeing him 
from. Those of his paintings which are 
in several American museums were 
plainly chosen for their general con- 
formity to provincial notions about art. 
His personal odyssey plus subjects like 
somber Cornwall might have further 
attracted officialdom to him. Painters 
meanwhile responded to his more 
sophisticated ideas, though they were 
probably too partial to see the irony of 
the Syracuse railway station painted in 
the pinks and blues of Monet. Lever 
himself may have felt its awkwardness, 
for he painted the smoke in hard, 
frozen ropes. Levér was a man without 
a cultural homeland. He died in 1958 
at eighty-two. This retrospective of 
mostly small paintings covered the 
years 1905-35. (Black, Sept. 28—Oct. 
21.)—S.T. 


Henry Strater: There is always the dan- 
ger of waxing sentimental over an art 
which is plain and simple, especially 
today. But there is just as much danger 
of then reacting against that tendency. 
Admittedly this show invoked both re- 
actions, but I came away convinced 
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that such strengths as I thought I per- 
ceived were real. They are precisely 
those outlined in an affectionate cata- 
logue statement by Edward Fry— 
patience, honesty and directness. (Who 
laughed?) Strater is now sixty-five; he 
once studied with Vuillard and though 
a fine if somewhat rigid draftsman is 
not academic. He sets up a still life so 
that it will not look like an arty still 
lixe at all and just paints—according to 
his temperament—what he sees. He 
paints nudes because nudes are a part 
of Art—at least, the way it was taught 
to him. There is something neighborly 
about these girls, and something inde- 
pendent in the way he follows the book 
in painting them. And if profuse flower 
arrangements do not fit his spare style, 
his landscapes bring out something 
which in his own context amounts to 
passion. Strater above all else aims for 
simplicity, but his big limitation is his 
color. It is hard and lacks harmony, as 
if anything but the facts goes against 
his grain. But the facts are not likely to 
approve of the inroads of the imagina- 
tion, so Strater has settled for virtue. 
This was his first major exhibition since 
the forties. (Rehn, Oct. 2-21.)—S.T. 





Henry Strater, The Wall; 
at Rehn Gallery. 


Charles White: In several very large 
black-crayon studies and his woodcuts, 
White is absorbed in describing the 
mass of a single figure, which he places 
in a vacuum rather than space. As a 
Negro, he has set himself to represent 
the life of his people, rendering them in 
attitudes of work, meditation or suppli- 
cation. He draws powerfully, but is so 
preoccupied with the ethical aspect and 
with the weight of his figures that he 
misses the qualities of grace and rhythm- 
ical contour, which are surely equally 
important in any attempt for truth. This 
Oversight causes the characters of his 
people often to dissolve into the merely 
heroic. Although the medium of wood- 
cutting lends itself better to his style, 
the solitary people in one texture against 
4 ground of another are desolate with- 
out being poignant. One felt Folksinger 
to be easily his most impressive work; 
it is a head, placed at the bottom of the 


print, which is thrown back in the act of 
singing, and strongly resembles Harry 
Belafonte. White has taught extensively, 
and is represented in many public and 
private collections. (A.C.A., Sept. 18- 
Oct. 7.)—V.R. 


Apelles Fenosa: After his first sculpture 
show in Paris in 1921, and especially 
after he settled there in 1939, Barce- 
lona-born (1899) Fenosa_ befriended 
many literary figures, including Max 
Jacob, Colette, Supervielle and ulti- 
mately Jean Genet. Fenosa, more than 
a hundred of whose bronzes are said 
to be owned by Picasso, in time pro- 
duced portrait busts of his many famous 
friends, and his affinity for the literati 
is symptomatically evident in these thir- 
ty tiny bronzes, each one of five casts. 
In them, generally speaking, leaf and 
shell forms effloresce into presumably 
poetic figures. But fancy has dictated 
to sculpture and their plastic value is 
diminished. The fluted patterns and bil- 
lowing vegetal symmetry are repeated 
ad nauseam. The figures are much prim- 
itivized, but are not primitive enough. 
Nor do they do more than seize the 
fringes of the Baroque feeling that is 
dissipated by the stylized flutter of the 
opaque shrouds in which they are usu- 
ally cloaked. On a larger scale, Fenosa’s 
work may be something else again. 
(Rosenberg, Oct. 2-28.)—S.T. 


Recent Acquisitions: There were more 
than a few tasty morsels in this smor- 
gasbord of leftovers of modern art, 
ranging from the Impressionists to 
Angry Young Men: a not-characteris- 
tic Matisse charcoal, a trifle too gray, 
as if he had lost interest at an early 
stage; an ingratiating wash drawing by 
Pissarro and a probably earlyish, mas- 
terly head by Foujita. The younger 
generation was far more lugubrious. 
Appel and Buffet were, respectively, 
garrulously and depressively truculent, 
while Dubuffet, old enough to be their 
chaperon, encouraged their imperti- 
nences with a grimacingly lithic person- 
age of his own. Inexplicable was De 
Staél’s behavior—a worthless sketch of 
shredded lines, after his manners in a 
colorful, heraldic little collage seemed 
so engaging. Doubtlessly recalling the 
apache spirits of her own generation, 
Marie Laurencin seemed unperturbed. 
In the noisy and continuing aftermath 
of the banquet years, her pleasant color 
drawing of shy and sheltered little 
women seemed gallant. (Juster, Sept. 
25-Oct. 14.)—S.T. 


Roy Medders: The favorable impression 
created by Medders’ first one-man show 
in New York was largely attributable 
to his teacher, Carl Holty, whose influ- 
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Roy Medders, Gate; 
at Selected Artists Gallery. 


ence has been strong but not dominat- 
ing. It is plain that Medders accepted 
his mentor’s ideas for their security 
and as a personal point of departure 
rather than their prestige. Medders 
uses cool, translucent masses similar to 
those of Holty but shapes them more 
toward landscape literalness and meta- 
phors of illusion than Holty does. The 
forms do not lie as flat on Medders’ 
surfaces, and a minimum of Cubist re- 
fraction along their edges creates depth. 
It is as if Medders observes the earth 
through a giant microscope and dis- 
covers a floating world of large, irregu- 
lar crystals which recapitulate in struc- 
tural terms the macroscopic world. 
Sometimes the resemblance is very 
close. At thirty-five, Medders is pa- 
tiently discovering his own direction. 
(Selected Artists, Oct. 2-14.)—S.T. 


Hans Hartung: In pastels dated 1958- 
61, Hartung does not do much more 
than remind us that he has originated 
one of the most distinctive personal 
marks of our time. There is no satisfacto- 
ry explanation of why his dark thickets 
against a wash of clean blue or yellow 
can be correctly attributed at two hun- 
dred paces. With this image he also pro- 
vides an interesting example of how the 
Eastern calligraphic approach can be 
rudely snatched, as it were, and invested 
with Western aggressiveness. His other 
automatic drawings, where softer lines 
curve and intertwine, appear as the less 
conspicuous female counterparts. The 
exhibition is worth a visit, not only for 
its intrinsic merits, but because it repre- 
sents one of the explosions which helped 
to detonate the international conflagra- 
tion that is Abstract Expressionism. Har- 
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tung has indeed contributed much from 
the European side of the movement. 
(Thibaut, Sept. 25—Oct. 21.)—V.R. 


Zao Wou-ki: Zao is a master chef with 
one (over-cultivated) dish who is 
forced to depend on seasoning for va- 
riety. But in tempting the palate he for- 
gets the stomach. His entree has not 
basically changed for several years—a 
rather slick paraphrase of the style of 
ancient dynastic Chinese painting along 
modern abstract lines. He casts some 
flocculent clusters of linty lines afloat 
in an atmospheric space shot with col- 
ors as rich as the glazes of some ancient 
Chinese pottery. There is one “land- 
scape” with a massive, depending “sky” 
that is the color of dried (pigeon’s) 
blood. Zao’s spice shelf of color is 
stocked with burnished greens, ver- 
milions and lacquer-like blacks. He 
can work with a pinch or a pound, but, 
unlike his forefathers, he has over- 
looked the mountains for the mists. The 
results are essentially far less abstract. 
(Kootz, Oct. 3-21.)—S.T. 


George Rickey: Kinetic sculpture is the 
most lighthearted division of three- 
dimensional abstraction, and it is pleas- 
urable to find that every part you lay 
hands on will move, and sometimes the 
sum of the parts moves too. Rickey’s 
constructions come in bush shapes, 
flower shapes, giant reed shapes, and 
mobiles composed of fluttering metal 
leaves. One can’t help approving of 
such a wholesome mode of expression, 
because it seems to take care of every 
need the average man can possibly 
have. It must absorb mechanical abil- 
ity, as well as the urge to build battle- 
ships out of matchsticks. And, besides 
bypassing knotty aesthetic issues, it 
must be so much cleaner than spend- 
ing Sunday mornings under the car. 
(Kraushaar, Oct. 3-28.)—V.R. 





George Rickey, Water Plant; 
at Kraushaar Gallery. 


Paul Jenkins: Jenkins has moved sharp- 
ly away from an over-all, stormy and 
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romantic image, into extremely skillful 
washes of deep purple, green and blue. 
These hang on white canvas like hugely 
magnified drops of liquid, frozen by a 
fast shutter. After appreciating the lithe 
contour made—in one stroke it would 
seem—one falls to admiring the veins 
and shadows in these translucent wings. 
But if one is temperamentally unsuited 
to an Oriental peace, it is hard to do 
more than admire from a distance, and 
while so doing there seems to be, sud- 
denly, not enough of that Western inven- 
tion, time. Speaking of frenzy, Karel 
Appel’s gouaches make a nice contrast 
downstairs in the Anderson Gallery. 
(Jackson, Anderson, Oct. 3-21.) —V.R./ 


Sally Cook: In her recent, smaller-scale 
paintings, Miss Cook’s color has become 
accordingly more intense. Her petal clus- 
ters have had a charge passed through 
them, so that they now form irregular 
patterns. Although she can perform well 
in any range of color, it is apparent 
that she is not just kicking up her heels 
in color arrangements. Each design has 
been constructed in a very businesslike 
way, and her canvases have a handsome, 
if calculating air to them, each glowing 
segment brushed in with small strokes. 
The show, which includes some sup- 
porting gouaches, is remarkable for its 
striving after quality—even in the frames. 
(Phoenix, Sept. 22—Oct. 12.) —V.R. 


Don Bloom: Israeli rabbis and merchants 
merge with Arabs and open-air stalls 
groaning with food, but are subordinated 
to a patchwork of bright color laid on 
with a light touch. Although the gauzy 
pink on orange, purple on blue, or green 
with yellow assaults one pleasantly in any 
one picture, in toto it comes near to be- 
ing a surfeit of sherbet. This is a pity 
because Bloom appears to have taken 
pains to compose the figures in their 
settings, either in horizontal, undulating 
ribbons, or, as in Fish Market in Tel 
Aviv, in a tall cascade, with the men 
grouped at the top and their slabs of 
merchandise tilted downward to take 
advantage of the arrangement of fish 
shapes. He seems to have become glut- 
ted with color and now balances be- 
tween consistency and repetitiveness, 
forcing one to wonder if Israel is per- 
petually that sunny and busy. (Highgate, 
Sept. 21-Oct. 17.)—V.R. 


Joseph de Martini: An air of modesty 
surrounds the interiors and landscapes 
of this American painter of long stand- 
ing, a quality that so often leads to 
“rediscovery” long after the artist has 
ceased to care. De Martini likes to ar- 
Tange the interiors in rectangular shapes, 
according to the golden principle, and 
divides them into simple areas of light 


and shade—with a figure treated as an 
integral part of the design. Color is low 
in key, and limited to grays illuminated 
by cream or light blue, or a touch of 
red. A small seated female nude, its 
color reminiscent of Rouault, and an 
Italian landscape in very dark gray and 
green—a town in a narrow valley be- 
tween sharp mountains—both remain 
very clearly in the mind. (Crystal, Oct. 
2-21.)—V.R. 


William Ronald: In the latest offering by 
a Canadian member of the New York 
School, the image has become more 
sharply defined, resembling the shape of 
a flayed ox, though not, unfortunately, 
the color. This form is divided into vio- 
let, blue, red and green compartments, 
and laid often on a chrome-yellow 
ground, with numbing results. Most re- 
cently, the shape has begun to shrivel 
into a kind of contour map demon- 
strating a folded land mass, as in Hawaii, 
while Duchess is a horizontal arrange- 
ment of upright, dented forms in steely 
colors set on a purple ground. Ronald 
appears to have little to say—an infec- 
tious disease to which reviewers are very 
susceptible. (Kootz, Sept. 12-30.)—V.R. 


Stanley Twardowicz: So organic is this 
image that one suspects the painter of 
having had experience in surgical draw- 
ing. There loom on sooty or gloomy 
purple canvases variations of a shape 
resembling a beef kidney, sometimes 
outlined by a rim of pink tissue. The 
works are very dry in texture and quiet 
in mood. (Peridot, Oct. 2-28)—V.R. 


Morris Louis: Louis, who gained a seat 
on the avant-garde exchange when new 
blood seemed the only thing that would 
save the future of abstract art, showed 
identically sized canvases, scaled to the 
more intimate dimensions of his new 
gallery, which suggested nothing less 
than spectrum-striped beach towels 
draped over dressing screens—quite a 
comedown from his previous (and 
best) show. (Emmerich, Oct. 3-21.) 

. Tetsuo Ochikubo: Japonized (by 
a Japanese, yet!) nature symbols seem 
merely sprinkled into space in these 
otherwise technically very proficient 
lithographs. (Krasner, Sept. 13-30.) 

. Alexandre Istrati: Try as he may, 
Istrati still cannot escape “pretty paint- 
ings,” though his textural abstractions, 
more packed than ever, try to look 
violent. (World House, Sept. 25-Oct. 
14.) . . . James Byars: Byars offered 
the newest line in neo-primitivistic sym- 
bolism with large black and white 
“drawing-paintings” on stretched paper 
which contained a few roundish or 
tubular forms of Afro-Japanese extrac- 
tion. (Willard, Oct. 3-28.) 
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Variety and Expansion 


BY GERALD NORDLAND 


The pace of the exhibition season is in- 
creasing at a progressive rate in Southern 
California. The remarkable mushroom- 
ing of private galleries, public exhibition 
spaces, the interest in collecting and the 
developing discrimination between the 
merely fashionable and the durable point 
toward continued growth. 

The big annual exhibition of “Artists of 
Los Angeles and Vicinity” is drawing to 
a close at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum. It poses a cross section of sculp- 
ture, drawing, water colors and graphics 
against the even-numbered-year’s paint- 
ing show. Juried by Una Johnson, Wil- 
liam Seitz and Misch Kohn, the exhibit 
conveys an image of awkward posturing 
for the most part. Only a handful of 
works are either first-rate or examples 
of their creators’ best work. Prizes went 
to three of these in Oliver Andrews’ six- 
foot welded-junk-metal structure, The 
Reaper, John Paul Jones’ glowing hom- 
age to Redon, titled Annunciation, and 
John Altoon’s untitled drawing. The 
overpowering sensation of dishonest pas- 
tiche characterizes the show through 
schoolish water colors, clay sculptures 
after the recent vogue, Dadaist objects 
of an extremely derivative nature. A 
bronze by Peter Voulkos and a power- 
ful clay totem by John Mason stand out 


in brilliant contrast to the monotony and 
the posturing of much of the show. 
Eventually the “Annual” will have to 
be abandoned. It does not reflect in any 
reasonable way the enormous creativity 
of the art community, and it cannot 
continue as the major museum’s yearly 
gesture in lieu of a genuine program in 
contemporary art. 

A swing around the vast circuit of 
Southern California exhibitions is a full 
month’s work because of the great dis- 
tances involved, but it includes a variety 
of experience which is worthy of a major 
center of art in the Western world. A 
bow to the old look of Southern Cali- 
fornia may be seen in the Landau Gal- 
lery’s selection of recent work by Eugene 
Berman. His neo-Romantic vocabulary 
of abandoned buildings, decaying ruins 
and melancholy figures is unchanged 
over his years of separation from the 
Southland. The formula is explored re- 
peatedly with the artist’s interest in fan- 
tastic architecture serving as a creditable 
foil for these stagey confections. 

At the Hatfield Gallery the new sea- 
son opens with a selection of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century European and 
American material. Sculpture by Epstein, 
Bourdelle, Lehmbruck, Sintenis and 


local artists Hord, Gage and Ford is 


included, as well as graphics by Picasso, 
Rouault, Cassatt and stable members 
Sheets, Haines, Ewing and Martinez. 
The famous bronze by Renoir, Dancer 
with Tambourine, in high relief, is one 
of the top pieces in a show with more 
adventure and variety than usual. 

Oscar Meyer greets the new season 
with his customary selection of Eu- 
ropean and Oriental antiquities. The 
current holdings include the important 
Olmec “Flying Gods” which visited Eu- 
rope last year, and a variety of Indian 
material including the six-foot, one-ton, 
granite Shanmukha from twelfth-century 
Madanapalle. 

A new branch of the Feingarten Gal- 
leries has opened in Beverly Hills within 
the last year and is bringing a new slant 
and a new clientele to its exhibition 
rooms. The current show is by sculptor 
Kim Chung, a Honolulu-born resident 
of San Francisco. His tablet-shaped altar- 
forms are built of sheet copper with 
inner strut supports. Surfaces are en- 
riched by repoussé, patina and flowed- 
metal encrustations. The heat process 
helps the sculptor to find a rich varia- 
tion in color which accents the pieces. 
Occasionally an organic, open-form 
growth seems to rise out of the mass in 
a manner reminiscent of the forms of 
Minguzzi, Dyer and Satoru. Kim Chung 
studied with the last-named artist during 
a sojourn in New York City. Chung is 
an artist of some promise who is striving 
to preserve his personal heritage while 
using the emerging conventions of post- 
war sculpture as his vehicle. With a little 
less striving after the archaic-spiritual 
image he may find his answers at home. 





John Altoon, Untitled Drawing (1961); 
at Ferus Gallery. 
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Ulfert Wilke, Dark Signs (1961); 
at Primus-Stuart Gallery. 
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Kim Chung, Altar of Contemplation; 
at Feingarten Gallery. 


The first West Coast one-man show 
for Joan Mitchell is being held at the 
Dwan Gallery in Westwood Village. It 
is an auspicious occasion, for there is an 
exuberance, a joie de vivre, in her work 
that is a delight. The majority of the 
canvases are from 1960-61, and they are 
of a generous size. Mitchell is an “action 
painter” and unregenerate in her satis- 
faction with its possibilities. Thinly ap- 
plied paint strokes, as long as an arm, 
swoop across the canvas, developing 
tangled interrelationships which then in- 
teract with drip, splatter and scrubbing 
applications. The technique is apparently 
a part of the artist’s philosophy of free- 
dom and is related both to her own 
confidence in herself and regard for the 
“first generation” of New York School- 
ers. The earliest painting is from 1956 
(King of Spades), and it is an austere 
work which seems related to landscape. 
The newer works seem independent of 
the old landscape idea. They are not 
more pure for this independence, but 
they come out singing and as wild a 
painting as can be seen today. 

The very new Primus-Stuart Gallery is 
perhaps the most handsome exhibition fa- 
cility among all the commercial galleries 
in Los Angeles. The stable includes such 
artists as Ohno, Vicente, Voulkos and 
Woelffer. The gallery also emphasizes its 
considerable holdings in African and 
Pre-Columbian material. The current ex- 
hibition features the oils, water colors 
and bronze sculptures of Ulfert Wilke. 
The oils are large, mysterious canvases 
which shift their space in an animated 
dance. The brush seems to have walked 
spontaneously over the canvas with dark 
colors, and these are spotlighted by 
brighter colors which accent and sil- 
houette the dark signs. Viva la Roma 
No. 4 must have been created by nature, 
for there is no brush stroke, only a sense 
of ageless, floating color. Mystery, age 
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and depth of space characterize these 
almost overly sensitive statements. 

In the water colors on rice paper the 
image is even more striking and con- 
vincing. A writing hollows out a space 
with an overlaid calligraphy, rich in 
color. In other cases the collage material 
melts into the rice paper in the most 
unitary and attractive of collage tech- 
niques. In the Glyphs—bronze free- 
standing sculptured plaques—one again 
encounters the calligraphic writing and 
the sense of mystery about unreadable 
but somehow familiar symbols. Many 
modern artists have been excited by this 
idea of the meaningless symbol—Klee, 
De Kooning, Mathieu and Wols, to name 
only a few. Wilke’s symbols refer to 
others very close to them and thereby 
evoke a sense of the shadowy meaning 
we all sense in cuneiform tablets, Dead 
Sea scrolls, Coptic tapestries and the 
sgraffito on old walls. Meaning is implicit 
and yet evaded, given a different life of 
its own logic. Wilkie has indeed moved 
past the matter of making his technique 
do his will and into a world in which he 
touches the becoming of art. 

Drawings by John Altoon and Rich- 
ards Ruben at the Ferus Gallery pro- 
vide one of the unusual combinations of 
the year. Two of the foremost Southern 
California artists combine for a delight- 
ful exhibition of virtuoso drawing. It 
may be said that both of these men were 
born knowing how to draw. There is a 
tireless imagination at the basis of their 
arts. John Altoon works both in his 
familiar, playful figurative manner and 





Eugene Berman, The Sarcophagus 
and the Column (1958-59); 
at Landau Gallery. 
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in a new abstract vein as well. A won- 
derful sunflower may grow out of a 
corset form in the middle of the page 
and bend over the head of an angry pig. 
Executed in his faultless inky hatchings, 
this new work is surely the best he has 
ever shown in the medium. Ruben’s rich 
and painterly drawing is very different. 
While there are areas of hard-pencil 
delineation that are somehow descrip- 
tive even though they refer to an organic 
unknown, they are set against rich 
planes and atmospheres of charcoal or 
graphite which are worked with a vigor 
dramatizing the fineness of the earlier 
detail. Many of these drawings are re- 
ferred to by the artist as “love letters,” 
and one is then forced to consider the 
relationship of these unreadable texts 
and those of Ulfert Wilke, or in another 
sense, the calligraphy of Joan Mitchell. 
Along with the drawings by both artists 
there are a few gouaches by Altoon 
which isolate forms on a white ground 
in the most personal, unschoolish man- 
ner. Like Klee, Altoon is an authentic. 
There is no pretension here; he simply 
creates a cosmos of personae and their 
actions or dramas. His is an art of the 
inner world and involves a unique Sur- 
realism that no automatism and no pro- 
gram could simulate. f 

UCLA has just opened its galleries 
for the autumn semester with a remark- 
able show of the bentwood furniture of 
the nineteenth-century Viennese de- 
signer Michael Thonet. The show was 
brought about by the devoted scholar- 
ship of a UCLA professor of design, 
Jack Carter, through a University grant 
and the co-operation of the Thonet cor- 
poration. From the first laminated and 
veneered chair in 1836 through the 
omnipresent “café chair” (which is bet- 
ter called the Vienna chair) to rockers, 
settees, bedsteads, umbrella racks and 
clothing stands, the Thonet history is a 
marvel of the appropriate joining of de- 
sign and manufacturing skills. It is said 
that four hundred variations were 
worked on the Vienna chair and still 
it may be seen in fifty million copies all 
over the world, lightweight, durable, 
anonymous. 

The most remarkable of the Thonet 
creations are as stylish and elegant as 
any furniture. The bentwood steam- 
process reveals an unsuspected relation- 
ship with the researches of Breuer and 
Corbusier, Aalto and Eames, Saarinen 
and Nelson. A splendid catalogue ae 
companies the exhibition, and it will 
doubtless become a valuable tool for 
designers, instructors and collectors of 
the indestructible chair that lion tamefs 
have used for over one hundred years. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORTS 








"L'Art Informel” and Nonconformity 


BY K. A. JELENSKI 


Through their similar revolts, the world has become aware 
of today’s young Polish and Spanish painters. 


In this fast-motion film which is the evolution of contem- 
porary art, future historians will have no hesitation in 
picking out the outstanding event of 1958 and 1959, de- 
spite the wealth of material to be screened. In Venice 
and Sao Paulo, in Kassel and New York, in Paris and 
Pittsburgh, this event was the emergence of young Spanish 
painting and young Polish painting. This was a striking 
phenomenon in more ways than one. First, this new 
generation of abstract painters was revealed to us under 
the official colors of Poland and of Spain at the major 
biennial exhibitions. It was already surprising to see so 
contemporary and so international a painting taking shape 
in depth in Communist Poland, apparently dedicated to 
Socialist Realism, and in Franco’s Spain, where there still 
seems to echo General Millan Astray’s cry, first heard in 
Salamanca in 1936: “Death to intelligence!” It is even 
more surprising that in granting official patronage to these 
painters, the Communist regime in Poland and the Fascist 
regime in Spain seemed apparently not only to go along 
with so free a creative approach, but seemed to acknowl- 
edge the child as their own. 

Another fact appears well established: at both of these 
boundaries of Western Europe, we see the triumph of so- 
called informel art (this victory is even more striking in 
Spain than in Poland). The prominence of this art we 
owe to a few painters who all belong to the same genera- 
tion. Their senior members, both of them Polish, are 
Brzozowski, born in 1918, and Kobzdej, born in 1920. 
The youngest, the Spaniard Canogar, was born in 1934. 
Today, Tapies, Saura, Millares, Feito, Lebenstein, 
Dominik, Gierowski and Tchorzewski are all between 
thirty-one and thirty-seven years old. Within their own 
countries, two dates are important, marking the time when 
the young painters went into action: 1955, the year of 
the show by the “Arsenal” group in Warsaw, and 1957, 
the year the “El Paso” group was founded in Madrid. 

In Spain as in Poland, these painters, these shows, these 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Jelenski’s text is translated from the 
French by William J. Gladstone. In the continuation of 
his article, Mr. Jelenski will next month discuss the new 
Spanish painting, relating it and its Polish counterpart to 
the Existentialist conception of “freedom” which gained 
currency after the war. 
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groups coincide with a stream of political protest. Of 
course, we cannot equate the opposition of Polish intel- 
lectuals to Stalinism with the opposition of Spanish in- 
tellectuals to Francoism. So far as the Polish intellectuals 
were concerned, the Stalinist regime was betraying the 
universal values which it kept claiming as its own: they 
were fighting against the tyrannical and perverted mind 
of the Orwellian “Big Brother.” Francoism, with its mix- 
ture of vague Fascist daydreams and reactionary middle- 
class realities, is an avowed enemy of the mind: what the 
Spanish intellectuals are rising up against is the cruel and 
hypocritical stupidity of Ubu Roi. 

Respectable, liberal, European, the democratic Poland 
of the 1920’s and Republican Spain did not escape their 
provincial fate in the arts. It took the latest revolt, this 
recent renaissance after years of forced hibernation, to 
draw the attention of the international public to Spanish 
painting and to Polish painting. Of course, Spain has a 
pictorial tradition which has left its mark on the Western 
world, while Poland does not. But the basic contribution 
of Spanish painters to the molding of contemporary art 
came through Paris. Picasso, Juan Gris, Mir6, Dali, Gon- 
zalez were all forced to become expatriates. For a painter, 
until mid-century, to remain in Spain meant resigning 
himself to a provincial life and to obscurity. Who outside 
Spain knows the splendid work of Solana? Thus the 
fact that a large group of young Spanish painters living in 
Spain have gained admittance to the “Imaginary Museum 
of Modern Art” on a universal scale is an event which is 
comparable, sociologically and historically, to the case of 
the young Polish painters—except that it is unprecedented | 
in Poland, while in Spain we would have to go back to 
Goya to find a precedent. Therefore, it ought to be of 
interest to compare these two phenomena through rather 
more than a cursory study. 


A review of contemporary Polish painting would reveal 
two paradoxes, the one artistic, the other political. As 
regards the artistic, the paradox is this: although the ab- 
stract avant-garde started developing in Poland at the very 
beginning of the 1920’s, Polish painting never assimilated 
the lesson of Cézanne and never really mastered that of 
the Impressionists. Strzeminski, Katarzyna Kobro, Ber- 
lewi, Stazewski, were, after all, contemporaries and 
friends of Malevich, Mondrian, Delaunay. But the avant- 
garde groups—“Blok,” “Praesens,” “R.A.” (Revolution- 
ary Artists )—-were living in the provinces in a vacuum, 
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Lebenstein, Two Figures (1961); 
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while the Warsaw galleries were filled with little shep- 
herds, placid cows, sunsets, fat winged ladies exhorting 
soldiers to battle. It is against this background that we must 
view the efforts of a group of young painters (including 
Jan Cybis, Tadeusz, Potworowski, Jozef Czapski) who 
left for Paris in 1923 and who returned to Poland seven 
years later believing that they were bringing back the 
message of Cézanne, the vision of Bonnard. Jozef Czapski 
recently wrote that on their return they felt like “bearers 
of pictorial truths that were absolute and elementary, but 
not accepted in Poland.” Paradoxically, while elsewhere 
geometrical abstract artists considered the Post-Impres- 
sionists as their worst enemies, in Poland, according to 
Czapski himself, “Strzeminski and his friends felt we 
were doing a useful job, the job of painters with a certain 
culture who were cleaning out the Augean stables, and 
they respected us for it.” For in the Augean stables of “re- 
spectable” Polish painting, the veterans of uninspired real- 
ism were joined by new recruits beginning in 1930: the 
nauseating pseudo-primitive “classically minded” painters 
who, after the fashion of the official artists of Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany, turned out endless pictures al fresco 
telling of the glories of Poland, past and future. 

It is at this point that we encounter the political para- 
dox. As in other parts of Europe (I have tried to analyze 
the underlying reasons for it in my article “Avant-Garde 
and Revolution,” published in ARTS for October, 1960), 
the Polish geometrical abstract painters were committed 
to the revolutionary left. The “Kapists” (Post-Impression- 
ists of the “Paris Committee”), not as aligned in terms of 
a definite political attitude but resolutely antinationalist, 
joined the abstractionists in the anti-Fascist intellectual 
front. The abstract artists Henryk Wicinski, Tadeusz 





Tadeusz Kantor, Number 5 (1959); collec- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Zimmermann. 
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Kantor, Maria Jarema, Erna Rosenstein were among the 
few Polish intellectuals who were out-and-out Commu- 
nists even before the war. After Communism came to 
Poland, Socialist Realism did not immediately become 
the watchword. The intellectual and artistic atmosphere 
of the anti-Nazi resistance movement could not be erased 
immediately. Thus the first major postwar Polish collec- 
tive exhibition, organized in Krakow in 1945, was domi- 
nated by nonrepreséntational, Surrealist-influenced and 
Expressionist art. However, the absurd Stalinist logic 
demanded that this pragmatic liberalism be stifled. Start- 
ing in 1946, Poland was saddled with Socialist Realism as 
the one and only doctrine in literature and the arts. All 
the abstract painters connected with the revolutionary 
left, Communist party members included, were then con- 
demned wholesale, while the “Polish Popular Republic” 
selected its official painters from among the prewar pro- 
Fascists who, in the eyes of nationalistic and reactionary 
Stalinism, only had to continue depicting the noble deeds 
of kings and heroes, so long as they occasionally used 
their “realist” technique to capture the happiness of the 
workers and peasants. 

Nevertheless, a sort of tacit connivance blossomed 
between some of the Polish cultural officials of the Stalin- 
ist period and the artists, whereby Polish painting—like 
Polish literature and social science—was never, even at 
that time, as totally degraded as in the U.S.S.R. Of course, 
all nonobjective painting had to be sacrificed. But the 
Polish cultural officials were able to set up a line of 
resistance at Post-Impressionism, which also was con- 
demned in the U.S.S.R. as “formalism.” The “Kapists” 
Jan Cybis, Eugeniusz Eibisz, Artur Nacht-Samborski thus 
long retained their positions as professors at the Academy 





Henryk Stazewski, Abstract Composition Vil (1958); 
courtesy Galerie Chalette. 
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Stefan Gierowski, Painting 106 (1960); 
courtesy Galerie Chalette. 


of Fine Arts and were able to exhibit their exquisite still 
lifes, their misty figures, their evanescent landscapes, even 
if they had to entitle them The Worker’s Lunch, Reading 
Das Kapital, An Agricultural Co-Operative at Twilight. 

This is not without importance when we consider the 
training of the young Polish painters we are interested in. 
From Claude Monet runs the path to Wols and to Pollock. 
Thus young Tadeusz Dominik appears as a faithful dis- 
ciple of Jan Cybis: eliminate the picture, add an increased 
vitality and a will for power translated into free and abrupt 
gestures, and there remains a similar manner with the 
brush, the same love of color and of opaque and rough- 
surfaced pigment. 

The usual commentators on Polish contemporary art 
nearly all succumb to the fascination of one magic word: 
abstraction. The genealogy, the letters patent of nobility 
they have drawn up for the young Polish painters prove to 
be false. The new generation owes nothing to Formism, 
to Constructivism, to Unism. It includes neither Mondrian 
nor Malevich among its ancestors (I will endeavor to 
show how this kinship is only apparent, even in Stefan 
Gierowski himself, who lays claim to it). Of course, old 
Henryk Stazewski, sole survivor in Poland of the pre- 
cursors of abstract art, enjoys the respect of all, but as a 
legendary character, as the Livingstone of Polish abstrac- 
tion: who indeed could be interested in his present output 
of advertising panels for colored plastics? Out of laziness, 
we continue to establish the “influences” of one painter 
on another, as though today’s painting—which is essen- 
tially connected with a vision of man in the world—could 
be grasped outside of a much broader intellectual climate. 


It was a prewar Polish writer, Bruno Schulz, who was the 
first, to my knowledge, to formulate a theory of aesthetics 
to which Pollock and Dubuffet, Wols and Burri might well 
have subscribed. In his Treatise on Manikins, published 
in 1934, Schulz opposes autonomous art, “raw” art, to 


Tadeusz Brzozowski, Pretzels (1959); 
courtesy Contemporary Art Gallery, Chicago. 


art associated with the “work of the Demiurge”: “Only 
too long have we lived in terror of the Demiurge: too 
long has the perfection of his work paralyzed our own 
initiative. Still, we have no wish to enter into competition 
with him. We have no ambition to equal him. We want 
to be creators in our own sphere, on a lower level; we 
aspire to the joys of creation—in a word, to the demiur- 
gic.” This passage should not be interpreted as a mere 
refusal to “copy nature,” as a banal opposition of “ab- 
straction” to “realism.” 

Indeed, what Schulz stands against is all constituent, 
harmonic, transparent art, in the name of a freedom of 
movement, of a rehabilitation of matter, of a fascination 
with the opaque which are to be found in every trend we 
have elected to call tachiste or informel. “The Demiurge,” 
Schulz continues, “was in love with solid, complicated 
and refined materials; we, on the other hand, prefer junk. 
We are attracted to junk, are positively fascinated by it, 
by everything which is vulgar and ordinary. Can you 
really appreciate the deep significance of this weakness, of 
this passion for bits of colored paper, for papier-maché, 
for varnish, stuffing and sawdust? Well, this reflects our 
love for matter as such, for its fluffiness and its porosity, 
for its mystic consistency. The Demiurge, that great master 
and artist, makes it invisible by causing it to vanish be- 
neath the fire of life. We are just the opposite; we love its 
dissonance, its resistance, its golem-like clumsiness. We 
enjoy discerning behind each movement its ponderous 
efforts, its passivity and awkwardness reminiscent of a 
big, gentle bear.” 

Another Polish avant-garde writer, Witold Gombrowicz, 
emerges in his novel Ferdydurke (published in 1937 and 
recently put out in an English translation in the United 
States) as a precursor of Existentialism, particularly dis- 
trustful of the shackles imposed by “form.” “Here we 
are,” he wrote, “the time has come, we can begin: try to 
oppose form, free yourselves from form. Stop identifying 
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with that which defines you . . . We shall soon come to 
the realization that henceforth the most important thing 
is not to give up our lives for ideas, styles, theses, slogans 
and beliefs, nor even to bind and unite ourselves to them, 
but rather to take a step backward and get some perspec- 
tive on everything that is continually taking place within 
M8 eke 
The young Polish intellectuals and artists are avid 
readers of Witold Gombrowicz and Bruno Schulz, who 
by the way have been published again in Poland since 
the turning point in 1956. And, if Clement Greenberg 
is right in stressing the link between the Existential- 
ism of Sartre and the “raw art” of Dubuffet, we cannot 
ignore the influence of Schulz’s abhumanism, of Gom- 
browicz’s distrust of all form, on Polish informel art. 

I noted in the critical articles published in the U.S. 
on the “Fifteen Polish Painters” show at the Museum of 
Modern Art something akin to disappointment at the 
realization that here were painters who, after all, “re- 
semble” the informel Paris painters and the American 
“action painters.” The point is that this not only bespeaks 
a strange “Western” chauvinism (is modern art supposed 
to be “universal” only within the borders of NATO?), 
but it is also wide of the mark: most Polish painters have 
worked out a very personal style (which yet is not devoid 
of specifically “Polish” characteristics). 

In only two Polish painters do I find sudden changes 
in style and manner showing a rather external desire to 
be “up to date.” Even there the two cases are quite dis- 
tinct. Tadeusz Kantor, a prewar abstractionist, was able 
to resist Stalinist pressures wonderfully well. Though a 
Communist, he preferred never to exhibit his works rather 
than to adapt himself to Socialist Realism, through which 
he would have won fame and fortune. Kantor is also 
one of the most interesting Polish avant-garde scenog- 
raphers: he reacts like a veritable seismograph to any 
novelty in art, and his personal influence on the young 
Polish painters has been considerable and beneficent. But 





Piotr Potworowski, Stromboli (1957); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Zimmermann. 
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his very qualities as a man, as an art lover, as a decorator, ) 
are prejudicial to him as a painter: he has been in tum 
a quasi-Surrealist, a geometrical abstractionist, a tachiste, 
and his paintings seem to me to be more like models 
“representing” the tendencies in present-day art than 
personal works. 

As for young Tadeusz Kobzdej, he was one of the best- 
known and most-appreciated representatives of Socialist 
Realism in Stalinist Poland. The title of one of his paint- 
ings (two smiling construction workers) even got him 
the nickname of “Kobzdej-Hand-Me-That-Brick” in 
Poland. In a different era, this extraordinarily gifted artist 
(even his Social Realist drawings are remarkable) would 
have been the outstanding disciple in the studio of a 
master. However, his sudden conversion to abstraction 
and the overly visible influence of a Tapies and a Burti 
can only be detrimental to him today. 

Among the “new wave” Polish painters, there are three 
who seem to me to be most deeply rooted in their cultural 
milieu. Jan Lebenstein is without a doubt young Polish 
painting’s most powerful personality. His “axial figures” 
have elicited from Western critics analogies which, for 
the moment, I shall simply enumerate: “Passions” from 
Polish crossroads; prehistoric Slavic idols; the anthro- 
pomorphic character of the fields, pastures, byways of 
an agricultural, archaic Europe; springtime fertility sym- 
bols of that same Europe. Though I am conscious of what 
Lebenstein owes to his childhood, I am more struck by 
the adult obsessions he expresses. 

The introduction to the catalogue published by the 
Polish Popular Republic’s Ministry of Culture and Arts 
in 1959 for the Sao Paulo Bienal stated that “the young 
Polish painters harbor a cautious and somewhat skeptical 
humanism” and said of Lebenstein that he is looking 
for “the real thing: the sign and proof of an understanding 
among men.” Are Lebenstein’s vertical, solitary, mute 
totems really “signs of understanding’? If they are, do 
they “stand for” some humanism, even cautious? Indeed, [ 
we do find familiar elements in these menacing figures. 
They are even so familiar that centuries of culture had made 
them invisible to our eyes: defiled walls, graffiti of shabby 
staircases, cracks in the pavement, the texture of the side- 
walk, rust on old, broken iron, the metallic reflections of 
oil in the damp wastes at the edge of town—humiliated 
and injured objects lending their scarred surfaces and 
their bloated skin to the painter’s mysterious and fearful 
idols. Certain of Lebenstein’s figures are reminiscent of 
telegraph poles. But it is a deranged “Morse code” that 
seems to emanate from their twisted and broken wires, | 
an abhuman message, a Beckettian babbling that barely 
blisters a few bubbles over the miry epiderm of silence. 
I have the good fortune to know Lebenstein well, and am 
lucky enough to have seen hundreds of the obsessive auto- 
matic drawings which he nervously sketches anywhere he 
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Jan Lebenstein, Axial Figure Number 48 (1960); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. G. David Thompson. 
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The young Polish intellectuals and artists are avid 
readers of Witold Gombrowicz and Bruno Schulz. who 
by the way have been published again in Poland since 
the turning point in 1956. And, if Clement Greenberg 
is right in stressing the link between the Existential- 
ism of Sartre and the “raw art” of Dubuffet. we cannot 
ignore the influence of Schulz’s abhumanism, of Gom- 
browicz’s distrust of all form, on Polish informel art. 

I noted in the critical articles published in the U.S. 
on the “Fifteen Polish Painters” show at the Museum of 
Modern Art something akin to disappointment at the 
realization that here were painters who, after all. “re- 
semble” the informel Paris painters and the American 
“action painters.” The point is that this not only bespeaks 
a strange “Western” chauvinism (is modern art supposed 
to be “universal” only within the borders of NATO?). 
but it is also wide of the mark: most Polish painters have 
worked out a very personal style (which yet is not devoid 
of specifically “Polish” characteristics ). 

In only two Polish painters do I find sudden changes 
in style and manner showing a rather external desire to 
be “up to date.” Even there the two cases are quite dis- 
tinct. Tadeusz Kantor, a prewar abstractionist, was able 
to resist Stalinist pressures wonderfully well. Though a 
Communist, he preferred never to exhibit his works rather 
than to adapt himself to Socialist Realism, through which 
he would have won fame and fortune. Kantor is also 
one of the most interesting Polish avant-garde scenog- 
raphers: he reacts like a veritable seismograph to any 
novelty in art, and his personal influence on the young 
Polish painters has been considerable and beneficent. But 
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his very qualities as a man, as an art lover, as a decorator, 
are prejudicial to him as a painter: he has been in turn 
a quasi-Surrealist, a geometrical abstractionist, a tachiste, 
and his paintings seem to me to be more like models 
“representing” the tendencies in present-day art than 
personal works. 

As for young Tadeusz Kobzdej, he was one of the best- 
known and most-appreciated representatives of Socialist 
Realism in Stalinist Poland. The title of one of his paint- 
ings (two smiling construction workers) even got him 
the nickname of “Kobzdej-Hand-Me-That-Brick” in 
Poland. In a different era, this extraordinarily gifted artist 
(even his Social Realist drawings are remarkable) would 
have been the outstanding disciple in the studio of a 
master. However, his sudden conversion to abstraction 
and the overly visible influence of a Tapies and a Burri 
can only be detrimental to him today. 

Among the “new wave” Polish painters, there are three 
who seem to me to be most deeply rooted in their cultural 
milieu. Jan Lebenstein is without a doubt young Polish 
painting’s most powerful personality. His “axial figures” 
have elicited from Western critics analogies which, for 
the moment, I shall simply enumerate: “Passions” from 
Polish crossroads; prehistoric Slavic idols; the anthro- 
pomorphic character of the fields, pastures, byways of 
an agricultural, archaic Europe; springtime fertility sym- 
bols of that same Europe. Though I am conscious of what 
Lebenstein owes to his childhood, | am more struck by 
the adult obsessions he expresses. 

The introduction to the catalogue published by the 
Polish Popular Republic’s Ministry of Culture and Arts 
in 1959 for the Sao Paulo Bienal stated that “the young 
Polish painters harbor a cautious and somewhat skeptical 
humanism” and said of Lebenstein that he is looking 
for “the real thing: the sign and proof of an understanding 
among men.” Are Lebenstein’s vertical, solitary, mute 
totems really “signs of understanding”? If they are. do 
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Lebenstein, Axial Figure Number 48 (1960); 
collection Mr. and Mrs. G. David Thompson. 
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happens to be. He is a marvelous draftsman who—for 
the fun of it—can imitate Tiepolo as well as Daumier or 
Picasso, and whose “representational” drawings are an 
extraordinary blend of finesse and brutality. Thus I know 
some of the ciphers leading up to his axial figures, and I 
cannot help but smile when I think of the ladies in New 
York or Paris placidly looking at “their Lebenstein” with- 
out seeing the unmistakable seals of Eros and Thanatos 
beneath the cryptogram. 

The second painter who seems specifically “Polish” to 
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Stefan Gierowski, Number 50 (1958); 
courtesy Galerie Chalette. 


me is Tadeusz Dominik, whom I have already mentioned. | 
His suns, his whirlwinds, his cosmic plumes bring to | 
“action painting” the rainbow of Polish popular | 
divested of every external “folklore” element. Heaven 
knows that Abstract Expressionism is foreign to me as 
a rule. But Dominik puts into it a Dionysiac joy, an | 
intuitive intelligence which are hard to resist. 

So far as Tadeusz Brzozowski is concerned, I feel that 
his ties to Polish culture are more conscious, more intel- 
lectual, than Lebenstein’s or Dominik’s. The very titles of 
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Tadeusz Dominik, Stratified Painting (1961); 
courtesy Galerie Chalette. 


his paintings—which are difficult to translate in English— 
refer to characters of a sort of petty-bourgeois Polish 
provincial Commedia dell’ Arte. They betray signs of a 
“patriotism” made up of love and irony. Brzozowski 
spent his childhood in a small provincial shop dealing in 
dressmakers’ supplies. I can see this shop importing 
tattings, ribbons, “Sezession” and “Jugendstil” fabrics 
from Vienna with a lag of several years. We can under- 
stand the bonds between Brzozowski and the Surrealists 
and the Paris “Phases” group (sponsored by Edouard 
Jaguer). The province, the outlying districts, useless ob- 
jects, nineteenth-century trash cans have always been the 
most fertile field of Surrealist poetry. Furthermore, Sur- 
tealism—and especially Surrealist abstraction—left its 
stamp on the new Polish painting before it discovered the 
informel and “raw art.” The influence of Matta, in par- 
ticular, was considerable; not until 1957 did that of Du- 
buffet, Wols and Jackson Pollock begin to be felt. Jerzy 
Tchorzewski, with his electric cosmogony shot through 
with suggestions of reptilian birds, is nonetheless the only 
Polish painter who always defines himself as a Surrealist. 

A phenomenon apart is Stefan Gierowski. I stated 
above that he is the only young Polish painter to sub- 
scribe to Constructivism and Unism. But although the 
essential forms of Euclidean geometry are indeed the 
pretext for his canvases, his effort seems to me bereft of 
the utopianism, of the intellectuality of a Malevich or a 
Strzeminski. The chief quality of Gierowski is his extreme 
refinement. His rejection of forms other than a circle or 
a straight line reflects nothing more than the attitude of 
a dandy who could not stoop to commit himself to a freer 
and more manifest choice. If his canvases and especially 
his gouaches are delightful rather than boring, this is 
because Gierowski devotes to his tiny variations the 
attention worthy of a Chinese painter. In this exquisite 
and intelligent decadence, geometrical abstraction itself 
assumes a poetic dimension never to be found in its 
“Sturm und Drang” periods. 


The chief mistake in the “Fifteen Polish Painters” 
exhibition: the false icons, the “self-conscious primitiv- 
ism” of Jerzy Nowosielski. If the organizers wanted to 
include a representational painter in this show, a better 
choice would have been Wroblewski, the only Polish 
painter who believed in Socialist Realism but did not 
wish to go through it passively. At the time of his tragic 
death at the age of thirty, he left a wry collection of works 
in which a personal vision identified with the revolution 
is expressed in a blend of Surrealist and Expressionist 
terms that makes him, as it were, the Berthold Brecht of 
Communist painting. 

Another flaw in the fine Museum of Modern Art ex- 
hibition was the absence of Polish artists in exile. Yet 
one of the most striking consequences of the October, 
1956, turning point was to close the breach—for barely 
two years, to be truthful—between Poland and the exiles 
in the field of art. The exile Potworowski chose to return 
to Poland, and, as was fitting, he was included in the New 
York show. But one who should not have been left out 
is Jozef Czapski, the most interesting of the “Kapists,” 
who abandoned Bonnardian Post-Impressionism for an 
acute poetic and satirical vision and might be placed 
between Ensor and Steinberg. Yet, in 1957, retrospective 
shows of Czapski’s work were held in the important 
Polish museums of modern art. Another who should not 
have been left out is Jerry Kujawski, who belongs to the 
young “Ecole de Paris” and whose recent shows were 
presented by Yves Bonnefoy and Michel Butor. Besides 
Brzozowski, Kujawski is the best young Polish “quasi- 
Surrealist” and takes a very active part in Polish artistic 
life. Finally, we should point out that the Galerie Lambert 
in Paris, which belongs to a Polish exile, was the first to 
reveal to the West the works of Lebenstein, Dominik, 
Brzozowski and Pagowska, all of whom were represented 
at the New York exhibition. 





“Fifteen Polish Painters” 


The exhibition “Fifteen Polish Painters” is directed by 
Peter Selz, curator of the Department of Painting and 
Sculpture Exhibitions at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, where the show has had its initial presentation. 
The exhibition is embarking on the following itinerary: 


The National Gallery of Canada 
Ottawa, Canada 
November 2-30, 1961 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
January 2-30, 1962 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
February 16-March 16, 1962 


Munson Williams Proctor Institute 
Utica, New York 
July 1-August 1, 1962 


Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Montreal, Canada 
November 4-December 2, 1962 
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The ‘Provincial’ Painters 


I have spent a good deal of time out of 
town these last months, and as I’m often 
asked about painting in Britain outside 
London, this seems to be the moment 
to write aoout it. in a few weeks’ time 
half a dozen exhibitions will be de- 
manding attention, but at the moment 
we are between seasons, and rather than 
discuss those summer shows which now 
seem so far away I want to raise the 
more general topic of what I suppose 
must be called “provincial painting.” 
What happens in these islands isn’t an 
isolated problem of course: American 
artists living outside New York must 
face the same sort of situation, and per- 
haps will appreciate the wider relevance 
of these comments. 

When applied to painting today, “pro- 
vincial” usually seems to have a pejora- 
tive meaning, though why this should 
necessarily be so isn’t easy to see. Much 
of the great art of the past—one thinks 
of the Italian Renaissance or Flanders 
in the fifteenth century or Holland in 
the seventeenth—could surely be called 
provincial, but for several hundred 
years now we have been magnetized by 
the art of the one or two big centers 
that seem to offer a standard by which 
everything else must be measured. 
Rome was the first international art city 
of the post-Renaissance era. Its rule 
was destroyed only with the Romantic 
movement, which emphasized national 
achievement and made possible the more 
or less simultaneous appearance of Goya 
in Spain, Friedrich in Germany, Consta- 
ble and Turner in England, Delacroix, 
Géricault, Ingres and Corot in France. 

Just as the prestige of the Papacy 
helped to make Rome the international 
center in the seventeenth century, so it 
has often followed that the most power- 
ful nations have produced the most 
dynamic art. After the explosion of Ro- 
manticism—up to 1830, say—there was 
an even chance that English rather than 
French painters would dominate the 
century. But the extraordinary collapse 
of English art after Constable and Tur- 
ner left the field free for France, and 
by the end of the century Paris had an 
apparently unassailable position. The 
reasons for the English failure to arrive 
at Impressionism (out of Constable) 
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and Symbolism (out of Turner) decades 
earlier than the French (it is not un- 
reasonable to presume this might have 
happened) are complex and ooscure. 

Two things are clear, however, and 
they hold a lesson for successful painters 
anywhere and at any time: the demands 
of public taste (in this instance, that 
of the emergent English middle class) 
can be detrimental to art, and secondly, 
a certain self-satisfaction on the artists’ 
part and an unwillingness to look be- 
yond national frontiers (Victorian 
painters like Holman Hunt were quite 
extraordinarily chauvinistic) can be 
fatal to a flourishing development. More 
than anything, it was the open-mind- 
edness of the French painters and their 
determination to work out their own 
ideas come what may that facilitated 
their success; and a similar attitude and 
state of mind existed, I imagine, in 
New York in the 1940’s. 

I have written before of the reper- 
cussions of this last change-over on 
contemporary British painting, and I do 
not want to do more than mention it 
here. Coming to terms with American 
painting has inevitably become one of 
the central problems facing every live- 
ly-minded British artist under the age 
of fifty, but of course the conclusions 
drawn and lessons learnt have been dif- 
ferent for each one. So heavily depend- 
ent on American models have some 
of the younger painters shown them- 
selves, however, that the charge of 
“provincial” has reappeared in another 


form, to describe a local variation of 
a style that originated elsewhere. 

But here one has something that is 
more like a genuine international style 
with distinctive national variations, like 
the Gothic, and I don’t think it makes 
much sense to use the word “provin- 
cial.” In a way, it’s precisely the op- 
posite quality that characterizes what | 
think of as provincial painting: namely, 
the cultivation of an isolation from 
contemporary fashions, and a willing- 
ness to pursue One’s own interests re- 
gardless of what is happening elsewhere, 

With one notable exception, which 
I will return to in a moment, Britain 
is too small a country for this to hap- 
pen here. Almost all the artists who 
live out of London (most of them 
either in Cornwall or in the “home 
counties” around the capital) are “sub- 
urban” painters, in close touch with 
art events in the capital and dependent 
on it for their exhibitions and sales. 
They live in the country because it 
provides better working conditions, and 
perhaps a subject if they are landscape 
painters, but very few have any genuine 
local following. The great English and 
Welsh provincial cities are quickly de- 
nuded of local talents: there are ex- 
cellent art schools, with some brilliant 
artist-teachers, in places like Leeds, 
Liverpoo!, Newcastle, Bristol and Bath, 
but the best students inevitably move 
on to the postgraduate schools in Lon- 
don (chief among them the Slade and 
the Royal College) and are then ex- 
ceedingly reluctant to return home. 

The situation across the Irish Sea is 
no different. I doubt whether there is 
a single painter in the whole of Ireland 
who can live from his art, and although 
one finds interesting young painters 
like Deborah Brown in Belfast and 
Patrick Scott in Dublin, one knows 
(and one hopes they know too) that if 





Joan Eardley, High Tide, A Winter Afternoon. 
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they are to develop they must follow 
the examples of William Scott and 
Louis Le Brocquy and move into a 
more competitive atmosphere. 


The great exception to all this is Scot- 
land, which supports a flourishing 
school of painting quite unlike any- 
thing you find south of the border. I 
suppose it is Scottish pride and inde- 
pendence and an ingrained reluctance 
to take a lead from London that ac- 
count for this. The losses by emigration 
to the South have been considerable— 
Alan Davie, William Gear and the Glas- 
gow painters Robert Colquhoun, Robert 
MacBryde and William Crozier are 
probably the best-known—yet enough 
artists of talent have remained behind, 
and, what is just as important, they do 
not seem to have suffered from any 
acute feelings of inferiority. They have, 
however, cut themselves off from the 
London art world (perhaps this was 
necessary for their survival), and their 
work is rarely seen in the South. 

The strength of contemporary Scot- 
tish painting lies in the work of four 
painters, now all well over fifty: Wil- 
liam MacTaggart, W. G. Gillies, John 
Maxwell and Anne Redpath. They 
share certain common qualities (among 
them a liking for rich impasto and 
bright, delicate, scented colors; their 
subject matter is conventional, with a 
preference for landscape and flower- 
painting. In general, it is an unadven- 
turous approach, but honest enough 
to make one respect the achievement 
of these Scottish painters. To place 
them in a broader picture of modern 
art one would refer to Rouault for 
MacTaggart’s landscapes or to Chagall 
for Maxwell’s more imaginative art. 

The oldest of the four, William Gil- 
lies, is perhaps the most original. A 
lowland Scot by birth, he was trained 
at Edinburgh and then in Paris under 
André Lhote. He must have learned 
something about pictorial organization 
from Lhote, for his landscapes and 
still lifes are always beautifully de- 
signed, though the lyrical, poetic feeling 
is entirely personal to Gillies. A recent 
painting like the Landscape with House 
and Fields has a curious but no doubt 
adventitious similarity to Ben Nichol- 
son’s Cumberland landscapes of the 
1920’s. The date is significant, because 
this was the time when all these Scot- 
tish painters made their first contact 
with modern art—a contact made in 
France that has strongly colored their 
work. It was the moment of reaction 
against what seemed to be the excesses 
of the prewar years, when painters like 
Bonnard, much admired in Scotland, 
again looked like central figures. The 
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W. G. Gillies, Landscape with House and Fields. 


more radical post-Cézannian develop- 
ments have on the whole been ignored 
by the Scottish painters: this ts accept- 
able in artists of their generation, but 
in the hands of younger men the style 
begins to look a little contrived. 

The most successful, Robin Philip- 
son, seems to me to run into difficulties 
when he tries to combine the Edin- 
burgh style with Abstract Expression- 
ism—of the European kind (Davie, 
Mathieu, Appel) rather than the Amer- 
ican: American painting has yet to 
penetrate to Scotland. Philipson’s sub- 
jects—fighting cocks and Gothic cathe- 
drals—are a caricature of nineteenth- 
century subject matter, academic and 
Impressionist, Gérome and Monet. It 
may reassure his Edinburgh patrons, 
but accords ill with his awareness of 
what is fashionable in twentieth-cen- 
tury painting. 

What is to me so strange about all 
this painting is that, so far as I can see, 
it has very little connection with the 
life and landscape of Scotland. It is 
like a Romantic dream of warm skies 
and rich, bright colors, lived out in a 
gray, harsh climate. Yet one would 
think that Scotland ought to be a good 
country for painters: it is grand and 
savage enough to provide a stimulating 
environment. But in this year’s sum- 
mer exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy (which, unlike London’s Roy- 
al Academy, seems to include all the 
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serious painters in the country), there 
was no tough painting to speak of—the 
best work was all of this gentle, gen- 
tlemanly, escapist kind. 

Of course if Alan Davie or Gear 
were still in Scotland, things would 
be different (or perhaps it is they who 
would be different?); as it is, it has 
been left to a few painters from Glas- 
gow, and in particular to a young 
woman called Joan Eardley, to show 
in some large, undisciplined landscapes 
what might be done. I found Miss 
Eardley’s painting exciting: it was both 
distinctively Scottish, as that of the old- 
er generation to me was not, and at 
the same time it was by no means re- 
moved from the concerns of younger 
painters in England and elsewhere. She 
is perhaps too tied to the idea of land- 
scape as a view, and could, I think, 
learn something from Peter Lanyon, 
the Cornish landscape painter, whose 
work has a freedom and power that 
have made it internationally acceptable, 
although the source of his art is almost 
aggressively local in character. In Lan- 
yon’s case, as in Joan Eardley’s, the 
depth and quality of the response to 
the place where one lives more than 
make up for working away from an 
artistic center. This is where provincial 
painting comes into its own, because 
the grounds for comparison no longer 
place it at a disadvantage. The local 
has become the universal. 
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The XX Congress 


BY CREIGHTON GILBERT 


The Twentieth International Congress of the History of 
Art (New York, September 7-12) was the first ever held 
outside Europe. Since the Congresses are held only once 
in three years, it would even without that have induced a 
good deal of flurry, and automatically become the num- 
ber-one event of the season for American art historians. 
What it turned out to be was just what one might have 
predicted: simply an improved, but otherwise identical, 
version of the annual College Art Association. 

Before it happened, the Congress was presented with 
several hurdles to surmount. The big one was the cost of 
the trip facing the Europeans. This was handled largely 
by evoking a foundation grant: several years ago the Ford 
Foundation gave a large sum to the American Council of 
Learned Societies to pay for transatlantic trips to inter- 
national meetings both for Americans and Europeans—an 
extremely sensible and even imaginative idea. Obviously 
the number of places was limited, and in choosing the 
people to come, the various authorities involved were 
bound to get into some awkward positions. The solution 
adopted was to tie the selections to the selection of topics 
for the sessions, so that, for instance, even a beginning 
specialist in “The Relation of Baroque to Antiquity” might 
be tapped, while even a famous authority on the eight- 
eenth century might be excluded, since there was no cover- 
age for it. Within each topic the choice of persons was left 
to its chairman, so that the all-over committee was pro- 
tected from complainants. The concomitant disadvantages 
quickly emerged. Some v. i. p.’s, offered a free trip but no 
speech, were conspicuously absent. A more subtle but 
more essential fallacy was silently present throughout: a 
Renaissance specialist, for instance, could speak in one of 
two sessions, either on “Italian Art, 1420-30,” or “Renais- 
sance and Antiquity.” If he had some startling new data 
on, say, medieval factors in Giovanni Bellini, we could 
not learn of it. Instead, he might accept an invitation for 
one of the panels offered, presenting a less valuable or 
hastier paper, or he might remain silent. Limited-area 
panels always have this built-in inferiority. 

Let us pass quickly over the other regrets. Information 
about the Congress, all the more necessary because of its 
precise and complex limitations, came late and in driblets, 
never complete and at times inconsistent. The European 
scholarly community, aside from the invitees, received 
no information until a date far later than required for a 
decision whether to travel or not. At the Congress itself, 
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the distinction between “participating members” and 
what one may call “other ranks” was probably required, 
but was embarrassingly emphatic. Indeed, one must ex- 
press admiration for those who traveled to the Congress 
without invitation, indicating a lively energy which sug- 
gests that they will be found among the brighter special- 
ists of the next generation. I have attended only one 
previous International Congress, in London in 1939, and 
then as a wide-eyed student. Discounting a romantic 
memory, I would yet report that the atmosphere in which 
people spoke on the most diverse topics and mingled 
vociferously was a good deal more stimulating. 

After all this carping, emphasis should be given to a 
particularly good aspect of the arrangements. This was 
the scheduling of discussion sessions at a short interval 
after the talks, in which the speakers participated along 
with other invited specialists. Even though these too were 
regrettably exclusive (in slightly larger rooms, other inter- 
ested people could have been easily admitted in return 
for a promise of silence), such an arrangement in fact is 
what justifies the holding of a congress. In two such ses- 
sions which I attended, one by invitation and one by un- 
official pressure, the results were admirable. Without 
discussions of the papers, which are to be printed, there 
is no reason to hold such meetings at all, unless one 
treats them as enjoyable parties and as job markets. Sev- 
eral years ago, when I was responsible for one of the 
sections at a College Art Association meeting, I attempt- 
ed to arrange for such discussion, which is a normal 
aspect of other professional meetings, only to find that the 
appropriate discussants were all shy of taking part. As a 
result, the speakers there have to read their papers, sit 
down, and find their observations at once wiped off the 
sjate. 

The other “proper” function of a meeting is to present 
quickly a really important new fact or idea, as distin- 
guished from the majority of new studies that do not lose 
and may gain by waiting for print. The structure of the 
Congress tended against this value, with certain excep- 
tions. Notable among these was Enzo Carli’s presentation 
of Giovanni Pisano’s sculptures on the facade of the Siena 
Cathedral, which after weathering there all too long were 
taken down this summer, placed in a nearby museum 
building, and photographed. These most monumental 
works by one of the greatest sculptors have until now 
always had to be skimped in studying him. This work is 
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typical of Carli’s major contributions both to monuments 
and to research on them in Siena. 

As indicated in one of the announcements, the topics 
were of three types. One, which must be considered a sort 
of annex, was American Art (“Metropolitan Schools 
in Latin American . . . Colonial Art”; “Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Architecture around 1900”). The two prin- 
cipal themes were on moments of revolutionary change 
(“L’An Mil”; “The Reaction against Impressionism in the 
1880's”; “Italian Art, 1420-30”; “Transition from Ro- 
manesque to Gothic”) and the recurrent reference of 
European art to classical antiquity (““The Renaissance and 
Antiquity”; “Baroque and Antiquity”). A factor that 
seems not to have been mentioned consciously is the vir- 
tually exclusive concern with the art of France and Italy, 
which also emerged in the remaining, not easily classi- 
fiable topics: “Recent Concepts of Mannerism’’; “Rela- 
tion between Italian and French Sculpture of the Gothic 
Period”; “Drawing in the Seventeenth Century” (which 
turned out to be mainly French). Some Spanish and 
Dutch contributions to “Baroque and Antiquity” had a 
wistful air, partly because they did not have very much 
to do with antiquity—suggesting that the plans were even 
more Italo-French than the execution. In conclusion, a 
special section at the end on “The Aesthetic and Historical 
Aspects of the Presentation of Damaged Pictures” was at 
least two-thirds Italian, while the dessert, a General 
Session of speeches by two stars, in one case centered 
around Raphael and in the other case Correggio. 

The absence not merely of China but (almost) of Ger- 
many too induces speculation. It is not nationalism on 
the part of the program committee, which consisted of a 
Spaniard, a Swiss, a Netherlander and five Americans! 
However, it should be considered that, conversation being 
so much more workable in a committee than correspond- 
ence, the five Americans doubtless had most to say, and 
that the most active of them were evidently three ex- 
ceedingly distinguished scholars in Italian art, Richard 
Krautheimer, Rudolf Wittkower and the chairman, Mil- 
lard Meiss. This is also the specialty of a fourth member, 
Rensselaer Lee, whose serious automobile accident pre- 
vented his attendance, while the fifth, George Kubler, 
evidently took the Latin American session as his special 
province. This situation reminds us of some rarely articu- 
lated facts: on a low level, that among the larger groups 
of Western art historians, the French and Italians stead- 
fastly refuse to study anything but French and Italian art 
Tespectively, while the Germans, English and Americans 
are thoroughly international (with obvious results); on a 
higher level, that the very prominence of these Italian 
specialists in our world suggests that Italian studies are 
Particularly alive at this time. If these considerations 
occurred to the committee, their discreet failure to men- 
tion the whole matter is only natural. 


Since the simultaneous sessions prevented all but a frag- 
mentary coverage, your correspondent cheerfully chose to 


devote his attention to the Italian Renaissance. The very 
first session, on Mannerism, was perhaps the best of the 
Congress, indeed a model of the purposes of such con- 
gresses. What it did was to suggest that a new view of the 
whole subject is taking form right now, and to exemplify 
it. This view—a turn from the “expressionistic” phase of 
Pontormo to the “elegant” phase of Salviati—was de- 
veloped a few years ago in a remarkable book by Federigo 
Zeri. Here, Craig Smyth led off with a definition of stylistic 
qualities of such precision that it was left untouched in 
the discussion session that followed. (No rules were 
issued as to whether these discussion sessions could be 
quoted or not, so I shall allude to them only very gen- 
erally.) The following papers, on the other hand, pro- 
duced zestful debate. John Shearman, whom I was pleased 
to meet and untangle from John Gere, offered a very 
sharp proposal that the term Mannerism belongs only to 
these latter, post-Raphaelesque artists, and not to the 
anti-Raphaelesque ones at all; his basis was the history 
of dictionary usage from the sixteenth century onward. 
This definite if trivial point was actually a screen for a 
quite untrivial point that it would have been risky to offer 
openly, and impossible to demonstrate, that Salviati is 
really a much better artist than Pontormo. That idea was 
even more subtly demolished in the discussion session 
by the old master of these questions, Walter Friedlaender, 
who received a touching tribute from his old students and 
all his other debtors, and who slyly suggested, without ap- 
parently debating against anyone, some large difficulties 
not coped with in the papers. Frederick Hartt linked 
Pontormo’s kind of Mannerism to historical events; he 
was strongly criticized by those who felt that, though such 
connections ought to be explored, the particular ones 
cited were not convincing. Wolfgang Lotz presented an 
aspect of his recent work on the Raphaelesque return in 
architecture thirty years after his death; the debate be- 
tween him and Shearman, who thinks that the movement 
was continuous, did not unfortunately develop far. The 
last paper was about Dutch Mannerism, and it seems 
rather typical of the Congress that it produced only very 
little interest. 

Rather than reporting at this length on the other 
Renaissance sessions, I would like to refer to a few not 
attended that were apparently of special interest. The 
“Transition from Romanesque to Gothic” was evidently 
another novel and strong session, to judge from the sum- 
maries of the papers, particularly in the talks by Sauer- 
laender and Grodecki, who suggested a richer variety of 
provincial directions in early French Gothic than is usually 
expounded. The session on how we should exhibit dam- 
aged pictures was naturally of much topical interest. Sir 
Philip Hendy, the director of the National Gallery in 
London, where the policy on cleaning has been much 
questioned, was too gracious and reasonable to be hardly 
treated here. On the other hand, the unattackable purist 
position of Richard Offner concluded the sessions on a 
focus of intensity that is exactly what congresses should 
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mean: “Addition or removal of pigment 
places the spectator between a medley 
of styles and virtual forgery. Yet these 
deleterious practices persist to this day 
in spite of outcries of outrage and indig- 
nation from most respected quarters of 
the present and the past.” Against this, 
Sir Philip’s remark that “In art muse- 
ums public relations may have to come 
first,” which is echoed so often in Amer- 
ica, shrivels to a minute perspective. 

Of the two general speeches no sum- 
maries were provided in advance. The 
famous speakers offered an extraordi- 
nary contrast. Sir Kenneth Clark, former 
director of the National Gallery, now 
the executive of the British commercial 
television network, most recently among 
us for the Washington lectures that pro- 
duced his excellent The Nude, gave a 
talk called “Motives.” It turned out to 
be a proposal to read the history of art 
in terms of the history of compositional 
devices, such as the mother and child, 
and compared unfavorably in meaning- 
fulness with those pamphlets that the 
Metropolitan Museum puts out through 
the Book of the Month Club for adult 
self-education. It is to be offered this 
winter to the students of the University 
of Oxford. Yet it should be said at once 
that the quality of the British contribu- 
tions was high—Shearman, Kitson, Gom- 
brich, and, I presume, Wormald and 
Summerson. They had of course an ad- © 
vantageous position: present more selec- 
tively than the Americans, without the 
language barrier of all the others. 

The second general speech was by 
Erwin Panofsky, on the iconography of 
Correggio’s early frescoes in Parma at 
the Camera di San Paolo. Correggio is 
one of the least-looked-at great artists, 
and these frescoes have generally been 
approached not with debate but simply 
with vagueness. Panofsky expounded 
their specific meanings definitively, al- 
though his sketch of their reason for 
being could still be debated. One differ- 
ence between Clark and Panofsky was 
that the former offered a standard “after- 
dinner speech.” This is what people seem 
to demand, and yet find a waste of time. 
Panofsky, ignoring the occasion, simply 
gave a Panofsky lecture, which was after 
all why he was invited. It’s an encourag- 
ing trend. 


Five days of this were followed by two 
more days of the annual College Art As- 
sociation of America. Another meeting 
at its usual January time was obviously 
not possible, yet many exhausted mem- 
bers would have been glad to abolish it 
entirely. The program arrangers did not 
fill in by emphasizing the non-Franco- 
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Italian; on the contrary. Perhaps they did 
not notice that point, as the members 
including me generally did not; perhaps 
they only exemplified further the central 
position of these studies. Leftover topics 
were conspicuous, such as One on the 
history of collecting in America. This 
featured a fascinating survey of unknown 
heroes by John A. Pope, on the pioneers 
of Oriental collecting, and James J. Rori- 
mer, director of the Metropolitan, who 
left the assigned theme behind to offer 
an autobiographical ramble in the style 
of a television “personality.” Elsewhere, 
in an early medieval session, Irving Lavin 
(who spoke last year on the Baroque 
and the year before on the Renaissance) 
discussed a point in Byzantine architec- 
ture; his title, ““A Chamber in a Medieval 
Palace of the Mind,” was attractive for 
its last three words, just the ones not 
proven. David Wright’s proposal to see 
the beautiful Winchester manuscripts as 
really centered on Canterbury seems 
probably true, although his slides did 
not present the details he needed. Hylton 
Thomas, both sound and evocative, 
isolated the Giorgionesque mood in 
Tiepolo’s etchings; after him, Marcia 
Allentuck ingeniously used the changes 
from the original in the early English 
translation of Winckelmann to give a 
sharp definition of change in taste. Leo 
Steinberg’s approach to Velazquez can be 
understood quickest as a parallel to that 
of Salvador Dak: he dangles kaleido- 
scopic, brainy multivalences of meaning 
on his original—lively but not history. 
The foreign visitors were little borrowed: 
two fine exceptions were Pierre Lavedan, 
on classicism in French sixteenth-cen- 
tury churches, and Ellis Waterhouse, on 
the semi-poetic subject in eighteenth- 
century English painters. Both, in very 
different ways, taught us with immense 
richness of material, through which they 
knew the way. A large dessert, more 
than enough, after which we shall not 
regret the absence of meetings for a 
year and a half. 





Members of the College Art As- 
sociation of America have been 
invited to select six of the follow- 
ing names as candidates for the 
Board of Directors: 
NORTHEAST: Peter H. Brieger, 
Colin Eisler, Sydney J. Freedberg, 
Curtis Shell, John W. Straus. 
SOUTHEAST: Leslie Cheek, Jr., 
George W. Rickey. MIDWEST: 
Albert Elsen, G. Haydn Huntley, 
Dimitri Tselos. weEsT: Clinton 
Adams, Thomas W. Leavitt, Al- 
fred Neumeyer, Edward S. Peck. 
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IMPORTANT NEW ART BOOKS FROM HARRY N. ABRAMS, INC. 


to be published in the fall of 1961 


PICASSO: BULLS AND BULLFIGHTERS 


BY LUIS MIGUEL DOMINGUIN AND GEORGES BOUDAILLE. 
A remarkable facsimile reproduction of three sketch- 
books of bulls and bullfighters of the master’s 
latest period. 176 pages, 10% x 149". 136 drawings; 
32 in full color. Pub. date Oct. 15. price $25.00 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 


BY W. F. VOLBACH. A re-evaluation of art in the 
centuries between late Roman times and the Middle 
Ages. 232 pages, 9Y, x 124%”. 258 illustrations; 34 
in full color. Pub. date Oct. 15. price $25.00 


MARC CHAGALL: GOUACHES 


BY GEORG SCHMIDT. A Limited Edition. The vibrant 
color and artistry of Chagall faithfully reproduced 
in 10 gouaches. /5 x 20”. Pub. date Sept. 1. PRICE 
$50.00 


ARMENIAN MINIATURES 


BY LYDIA A. DOURNOVO. Preface by Sirarpie der 
Nersessian. Introduction to a unique and exotic 
variety of Byzantine art. 192 pages, 10 x 1234". 
99 illustrations; 97 in full color; many with gold. 
Pub. date Oct. 15. price $25.00 


A HISTORY OF 1000 YEARS OF 
GREEK VASE PAINTING 


BY PAOLO ENRICO ARIAS AND MAX HIRMER. The 
glorious pottery of ancient Greece intelligently and 
lovingly pictured. 434 pages, 94% x 12%”. 292 
illustrations; 52 in full color. Pub. date Oct. 15. 
PRICE $25.00 


LYONEL FEININGER 


BY HANS HESS. The most comprehensive and author- 
itative treatment of this leading modern artist. 
372 pages, 834 x 12”. 678 illustrations; 28 in full 
color. Pub. date Oct. 1. price $20.00 


KANDINSKY: WATERCOLORS, 
DRAWINGS, WRITINGS 
BY JEAN CASSOU. /2 x 13”. 32 reproductions; 16 


matted and in full color; 2 extra mats. Pub. date 
Sept. 15. price $17.50 


KEY MONUMENTS OF THE HISTORY OF ART 
BY H. W. JANSON. Over 1200 of the most significant 
artistic achievements of all time gloriously repro- 
duced. 1068 pages, 634 x 104%4”. Over 1200 illustra- 
tions. Pub. date Oct. 1. price $12.50 


2000 YEARS OF ORIENTAL CERAMICS 


BY FUJIO KOYAMA AND JOHN FIGGESS. The most 
authoritative presentation of Oriental ceramics ever 
published in English. 384 pages, 10% x 133%". 174 
illustrations; 56 tipped-on in full color. Pub. date 
Sept. 30. price $25.00 


ROUAULT 


BY PIERRE COURTHION. Comprehensive text plus a 
fascinating pictorial review of the artist’s work. 
450 pages, 84% x 115%". 698 illustrations; 48 hand- 
tipped and in full color. Pub. date Nov. 30. pRicE $25.00 


MAIDS, MADONNAS, AND WITCHES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDREAS FEININGER. Introductory 
essay by Henry Miller. Text by J. Bon. Breathtaking 
masterpieces of photography of the female in world 
sculpture. 914 x 1214". 143 full-page plates. Pub. 
date Oct. 15. price $17.50 


ITALIAN GARDENS 

BY GEORGINA MASSON. Superb photographs depicting 
the origin and development of the Italian garden 
from Roman times until the 19th century. 288 pages, 
11 x 1234". 217 illustrations; 2 in full color; 6 mats. 
Pub. date Oct. 10. price $17.50 


OSKAR KOKOSCHKA 


BY BERNHARD BULTMANN. An important study of a 
modern artist of the first rank. 132 pages, 12 x 13%". 
73 illustrations; 50 hand-tipped and in full color. 
Pub. date Sept. 1. price $20.00 


GEORGES BRAQUE: HIS GRAPHIC WORK 


BY WERNER HOFMANN. 1/144 pages, 1034 x 12%". 
150 illustrations; 8 in full color. Pub. date Nov. J. 
PRICE $18.50 


THE VISUAL EXPERIENCE: 
An Introduction to Art 


BY BATES LOwRy. A profusely illustrated, lucidly 
written introduction to an understanding of art. 
272 pages, 834 x 11”. 236 illustrations; 16 in full 
color. Pub. date Sept. 1. price $10.00 


JAPANESE DECORATIVE STYLE 


BY SHERMAN E. LEE. The development and variations 
of one of the most original and creative contribu- 
tions of Japan from the 10th to the 19th century, 
knowledgeably and interestingly traced and illus- 
trated. 1/68 pages, 7Y, x 10”. 190 illustrations; 12 in 


full color. Pub. date Oct. 1. price $9.50 


WRITE FOR A COMPLETE CATALOG OF ABRAMS ART BOOKS 


Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 6 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 





BOOKS 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF MICHEL- 
ANGELO, by James Ackerman. Viking 
Press. Volume I, $12.50. Volume II 
(Catalog), $12.50. 


This book is much more than a study of 
Michelangelo’s architecture: it is a com- 
mentary on the High Renaissance and 
the attitudes behind the arts and culture 
of that era. Mr. Ackerman is continually 
noting, as he treats Michelangelo’s de- 
signs, how the Laurentian Library marks 
a secularizing of books, how the bastion 
means a new politics of power based 
upon artillery, how the Campidoglio em- 
bodies a new Christian iconography and 
a new universe as conceived by Kepler, 
how palaces like the Farnese reveal a 
breakdown in medieval town-planning 
and how the Porta Pia reflects sceno- 
graphic and theatrical trends giving the 
Counter Reformation a new artistic vo- 
cabulary. In short, this is art history 
permeated by critical notions that will 
concern everyone who is interested in 
the Renaissance. Perhaps Mr. Acker- 
man’s most searching question is his last 
one, whether Michelangelo’s attitude 
toward antiquity was not actually con- 
trary to Renaissance humanism. 

In his preface Mr. Ackerman says that 
concepts of Mannerism, proto-Baroque 
and Baroque have proved so successful 
they now threaten to blind us to what is 
really happening in Michelangelo’s work. 
Therefore he prefers to lay aside these 
concepts while he examines one by one 
Michelangelo’s plans, avoiding any pre- 
conceptions about their “evolution” or 
how they illustrate “styles.” Accordingly 
his book has two advantages: he is able 
to come intimately to grips with the 
variable and often inconsistent trends in 
Michelangelo’s designs as they appear, 





and he is able, without being in the least 
theoretical, to enrich enormously the 
meaning of terms like Mannerism and 
Baroque without even using them in his 
own discussion. 

Nor is this discussion without its own 
theme, based upon one of Michelangelo’s 
letters in which he wrote, “And surely, 
the architectural members derive from 
human members.” That is, Michelan- 
gelo’s architecture is not only organic; 
it is essentially sculptural in inspiration 
and method, almost always having a 
highly individual “musculation,” as Mr. 
Ackerman well calls it. The whole anal- 
ysis, in fact, is a striking illustration of 
what Henri Focillon termed “interfer- 
ences” in the arts, or “chiasma and 
exchange,:’ showing how “techniques 
penetrate each other” to create new sub- 
stances. 

Michelangelo’s architecture is indeed 
a new substance, a metamorphosis of 
prodigious originality that can be ac- 
counted for, at least in part, by Mr. 
Ackerman’s remark on the plans for San 
Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, where Michel- 
angelo modified “the regularity of a 
simple geometric figure” of the Quat- 
trocento: “It is a unique quality of 
Michelangelo’s sculpture that a sense of 
the outer surfaces of the original block 
is preserved in the finished work, be- 
cause he cut back from the foremost 
plane in a sequence of planes rather 
than working continually around the 
block. The method produced a certain 
frontality in all of his sculptures, and the 
same effect is achieved in San Giovanni 
where, for the first time in the Renais- 
sance, we find a circular plan that is 
entirely successful on the exterior. Earli- 
er architects were caught in a dilemma: 
if their exteriors were circular, it was 
impossible to sufficiently differentiate 
their entrance facades; if they designed 





Michelangelo, detail of studies for the stairway 
and column profiles of the Laurentian Library vestibule. 
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a monumental entrance facade, the ef. 
fect of circularity was lost. Here the 
problem is solved, because for a great 
sculptor there is no necessary conflict 
between plane and modelling.” Is not 
this a key to Michelangelo’s unorthodox 
architecture, where he is always think- 
ing “from the block”? 

Everywhere Michelangelo was grap- 
pling with a problem he alone seemed 
able to solve: for, as Mr. Ackerman 
observes, when Renaissance architecture 
was allied with sculpture, the tectonic 
quality was lost, and Michelangelo 
brought to architecture a sculptural anat- 
omy previously unknown. As a result, 
his designs have a zoomorphic vitality 
and use the axis, the oval, the diagonal, 
and column and pier in dynamic ways. 
This problem was already inherent in 
the tensions of the Medici Chapel when, 
at the age of forty, Michelangelo turned 
to architecture. 

This sculptural dynamism, which kept 
his designs in flux until the last moment, 
gave his architecture a psychological 
charge to which Mr. Ackerman is ex- 
tremely sensitive. His chapter on the 
Laurentian Library is perhaps the most 
exciting that has been written on that 
vexed structure, for he stresses the con- 
trast between the vestibule and the read- 
ing room, and proves that the freakish 
columns are strictly functional and utili- 
tarian. With the same acumen Mr. Ack- 
erman finds that the key to the complex 
plans for St. Peter’s was lowering the 
dome to gain “equilibrium without loss 
of vigour,” as was also true at the 
Campidoglio. 

When he looks back over the un- 
predictable sequence of Michelangelo's 
designs, Mr. Ackerman is willing to con- 
clude that an early “relief” style gave 
way to a “kinetic” style “suggesting 
movement along axes.” Yet he does not 
read into Michelangelo’s work any “will 
to form,” and even holds that the late 
plan for Santa Maria degli Angeli is 
merely common sense. 

Seen in Mr. Ackerman’s perspective, 
“Michelangelo’s approach to architec- 
ture appears as a radical departure from 
Renaissance tradition.” The humanism 
of this architecture is subjective, arising 
not from number and geometry but from 
anatomy and organic movement. 

This volume is supplemented by 4 
separate Catalog, where Mr. Ackerman 
prints in full the documents relevant to 
his critique. However, this Catalog vol- 
ume is not in the least necessary to the 
reading of these chapters, which are 
sumptuously illustrated by eighty-three 
pages of plates. 


Wylie Sypher 
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Modern Painting: A Polish View 


BY |. A. LANGNAS 


This collection of essays* on art by the Polish painter 
and critic Jozef Czapski was published at an opportune 
moment. We are in the midst of a serious revaluation of 
the historical development of modern art, and at the same 
time we are becoming acquainted again with Polish con- 
tributions to that development; Czapski’s essays cast a 
good deal of light on both. At first the art historians con- 
centrated, for what seemed good and sufficient reasons, 
on the School of Paris. Later the horizons widened some- 
what with the realization that Central European Expres- 
sionism had many and important contributions of its own 
to make to the modern movement. Now the net is cast 
wider still as it becomes clear that Eastern Europe also 
had its share. Its particular part still remains to be de- 
termined, and Czapski’s book provides some excellent 
material for such a revaluation. Not only does it sketch 
the background from which stemmed such eminent figures 
as Kandinsky and Malevich, Soutine and Chagall; it also 
lays bare the mechanism by which men and influences 
moved between Eastern Europe and the West. 

Poland seems to have been predestined to play a lead- 
ing part in such movements, and not by its geography 
alone. It has produced no artist of towering stature. Its 
native artistic background is confined to folk art. In the 
fine arts, Poland assimilated and adapted Western influ- 
ences, for which it was the last European outpost for a 
long time. Later its role changed: it became a channel 
through which the modern art of the West entered Russia. 
This role is obvious now, when Polish artistic publica- 
tions are regularly banned in Moscow because they offer 
the forbidden fruit of abstract art; but Czapski’s book 
shows that Poland played such a part as early as the turn 
of the century. 

Czapski himself was born about that time in the East- 
ern Marches of Poland, now part of the Soviet Union. He 
came from a family of the Polish gentry which definitely 
regarded itself as an outpost of the West. French was the 
language of their polite conversation, and they used Polish 
to talk to the peasants. Czapski’s cultural formation was 
purely Western. He fought in the Polish army in the after- 
math of the First World War, then became an art student 
in Krakow. He went to Paris in 1923 as a member of the 
famous “Paris Committee” of eleven Polish artists. He 
stayed there eight years, then returned to Poland. The 


*Oko [The Eye], by Jozef Czapski. Instytut Literacki, Paris, 
1960. Text in Polish. 
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Second World War caught him there; he was deported by 
the Russians, and returned to the West after the kind of 
odyssey that the twentieth century brought to millions of 
Poles. After another spell of army service in the Middle 
East, he reached Paris via England shortly after the Liber- 
ation. He still lives there. 

Czapski’s essays cover a period of almost thirty years; 
the oldest dates from 1933. He divides them into three 
parts, covering respectively prewar Paris and Poland, his 
wartime wanderings and postwar Paris. The essays of this 
last period were published in the Polish-language monthly 
Kultura, which is edited in Paris. 

But there is a group of three essays which break through 
these divisions of time and might be said to form the core 
of the book. They are devoted to Cézanne, whose artistic 
disciple Czapski is. Cézanne and nature, as he himself 
says, are the two main themes of his art. He first came 
under Cézanne’s spell through the influence of a remark- 
able man whose services to the cause of modern art still 
remain to be appreciated. Jozef Pankiewicz (1866-1942) 
was himself a painter of merit; but he acquired very much 
greater merit as the inspirer of other painters. As early as 
1903 he went to France to acquire a firsthand acquaint- 
ance with Cézanne, and spent four years studying all the 
works of that painter then available. He thereafter devoted 
himself to transmitting his enthusiasm to others. He spent 
some years in Paris where he was friendly with many of 
the leading personalities of modern art. His own tastes 
later veered toward classicism. He appears frequently in 
Czapski’s pages. 

The three essays on Cézanne belong to two different 
periods. Two, “The Cézanne Revolution” and “On Cé- 
zanne and Artistic Consciousness,” were published in 
1934 and 1937 respectively. The last, “I Want To Be 
Right on Nature,” came fifteen years after the second. 
Czapski starts with a motto from Cézanne: “We see in 
science the revolutions of systems. Why shouldn’t we 
have such revolutions in painting?” Cézanne started as 
an Impressionist; indeed, he called himself an Impres- 
sionist to the end of his life, but he outgrew Impression- 
ism. Under its influence he became, as he said, “a student 
once more” and “a pupil of nature.” But to the Impres- 
sionist formula as outlined by Zola, “painting is a piece 
of nature seen through a temperament,” he added the 
important corrective, “a disciplined temperament that 
organizes its own sensitivity.” 
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This corrective indicates the essence of the “Cézanne 
Revolution”: Cézanne wanted to integrate the Impres- 
sionist achievement with the great French classical tradi- 
tion. This is the meaning of his “Poussin from nature.” 
This phrase has now become a cliché, but it was intended 
as a revolutionary proclamation. Cézanne felt that the 
Impressionists, or rather their epigones, were drawing 
away from direct inspiration by nature, the sensation or 
direct contact with it. This is what lies behind his warning 
to Emile Bernard in 1904: “The writers express them- 
selves by abstraction, while the painter concretizes by 
drawing and colcr his experiences and perceptions.” 

Cézanne also felt that the painting of his day was 
drawing away from the classical tradition that he cher- 
ished. This did not mean an advocacy of academicism, 
which he actually despised, as indicated by his saying 
“ce ne sont que les imbéciles qui aiment le fini”—only 
fools like the “finished” product. Cézanne’s own point of 
view was shown by another saying: “One must become 
classical once more through experience.” 

The two chief means toward these aims were the search 
for basic geometrical form and the conscious integration 
of color and drawing, which involves the recognition that 
color and not drawing is the starting point of composition. 
In this Cézanne restates the lesson of the hero of Balzac’s 
story Le Chef-d’Oeuvre Inconnu (The Unknown Master- 
piece), clearly modeled on Delacroix, who tells a young 
painter: “Strictly speaking, drawing doesn’t exist!” 

Czapski goes on to say that, while modern art derives 
from the Cézanne Revolution, its practitioners have suc- 
cessively narrowed Cézanne’s scope. Cubism, to take the 
most flagrant example, “narrowed down Cézanne’s prob- 
lem to a two-dimensional flat picture, in which an abstract, 
decorative arabesque replaces Cézanne’s tragic corps-a- 
corps wrestling with nature which aims at linking compo- 
sition, perfectly abstract in its square canvas, with the 
concrete vision of the surrounding material world. Gen- 
erally speaking, Cézanne “was parceled out, and his 
complexité, which was the essence of his tragic effort, was 
rejected.” Cézanne himself had glimpses of this tragic 
fate. In 1903, he wrote to Vollard: “I work stubbornly. 
Is my fate to be that of the leader of the Jewish people, 
or am I perhaps going to be permitted to enter the 
promised land?” 

Czapski’s last essay on Cézanne stands somewhat apart 
from the other two. It is a technical criticism of Cézanne’s 
style of drawing, as revealed by his sketches published by 
W. Walter in 1951, comparing it with the drawings of 
Degas, Picasso, Delacroix and Ingres, among others. 


| Cézanne’s work often looks “clumsy” by comparison; 


but, as Czapski puts it: “Let the calligraphers laugh at 
Cézanne. His painstaking effort, unknown to them, his 
clumsiness—these marked his discovery of a new earth 
and a new heaven for the painters. His drawing is the 
aesthetic base of the innumerable art tendencies flowing 
from it. We are all derived from it.” 

Cézanne had, through Pankiewicz’s influence, an im- 


portant Polish disciple, Aleksander Gierymski, to whom 
Czapski devotes one of his first essays. Another one is given 
to a contemporary of his, Zygmunt Waliszewski, a tragic 
figure reminiscent of Van Gogh. The places of his artistic 
activity ranged from Tiflis to Paris, making him an in- 
teresting assimilator and transmitter of influences. The 
first section of Oko is then rounded out by a disquisition 
on “National Art and Foreign Influences,” written to 
combat the national arrogance of his fellow Poles in 
matters of art but applicable to displays of national arro- 
gance in such matters anywhere, and a charming back- 
ground sketch of his Paris and Warsaw days before the 
war, from which the American reader might single out 
the fact that Gertrude Stein acted as patroness of the 
“Paris Committee” Polish painters and bought some of 
their canvases. 


The second part of Oko, entitled “U.S.S.R. 1939-1942,” 
starts out with an evocation of Czapski’s stay in a number 
of Soviet concentration camps and his travels in Russia 
after his liberation following Hitler’s invasion. Czapski 
was more fortunate than many of his countrymen; at the 
Starobielsk camp he was—falsely—diagnosed as suffering 
from tuberculosis and given favored treatment. At an- 
other camp, Gryazovets, he was given a chance not only 
to read but to “do some drawing every day, with a bad 
pencil, on a horrible paper of the consistency of cotton 
wool—and this was my salvation.” He even got hold of a 
child’s set of paints and made good use of it: “thanks to 
this, I did not daydream about drawing and painting—and 
these are dangerous daydreams . . . Cézanne, that wise 
man, said it was dangerous to think of painting without 
having a palette in hand. I was kept going by a conscious- 
ness that I could not draw, that I could not paint, and I 
was absorbed by the overcoming of practical difficulties. 
And I was then convinced, to the end of my days, that 
drawing, even the driest of drawing without a trace of 
“music” and slavish in relation to nature, but drawing 
daily growing deeper and stretched to the limits of its pos- 
sibilities, was for me—and I stubbornly believe, for every 
other painter—a life-giving source.” Years later, at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge, England, he saw in 
some nature drawings by Claude the quality of faithful- 
ness to nature he had been striving to attain in his work 
at Gryazovets. 

The other essays of this part are brief excursions on 
some aspects of the painter’s craft: “Rhythm and Quality 
of Work”; “Interruptions of Work”; “Jumps and Flights”; 
“Creative Idleness”; “Vision and Contemplation.” This 
last is remarkable for an all-too-brief comparison between 
the stages of the vision of the painter and the ecstasy of 
the mystic. 

The later essays from Kultura, which form a good half 
of the book, are distributed among some leading figures 
of the School of Paris, recent developments in Poland 
and more general views on modern art. 

Bonnard is, after Cézanne, the painter with the highest 
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place in Mr. Czapski’s affections. His art, in its pictorial 
integrity, makes him the “heir apparent” of the “Cézanne 
Revolution.” Also, he was a good friend of the Polish 
painters in Paris, largely because of his lifelong friendship 
with Pankiewicz. (The author, while confessing that 
Pankiewicz was not, as a painter, in the same class as 
Bonnard, believes that the influence was not entirely one- 
way and cites a Bonnard landscape, painted during a 
Mediterranean summer the two spent together, that he 
mistook for one by Pankiewicz.) It was to Pankiewicz 
that Bonnard confessed in 1935: “C’est la peinture ab- 
straite qui sauvera la peinture.” 

Derain and Dufy receive two charming tributes writ- 
ten as obituaries. Dufy is defended against a charge of 
“lightness”; Czapski shows just what effort was needed to 
achieve it. Derain, again, is defended for his turn toward 
classicism in his later years: he went back to the classics 
for much the same reasons as Cézanne. 

“The Dervish” is a moving evocation of Soutine, who, 
like Chagall, came from the same part of Eastern Europe 
as Czapski himself. Soutine had to leave the ghetto after 
a beating by the sons of a rabbi, whose portrait he had 
painted in defiance of the Jewish religious law. He never 
stopped running away from the ghetto. But, while “Cha- 
gall is a poet, an authentic and uneven painter, Soutine is 
a genius.” 

When a visitor from Poland was asked by Czapski 
what he thought of Buffet, he replied: “Buffet should be 
killed.” Czapski thought otherwise and wrote an essay 
which attempts to put Buffet into perspective. Poland 
and Paris share another essay, “Paths of Painting,” de- 
voted to Makowski, Zawadowski and Kisling. 

“An Easier Air,” written in the summer of 1956 on the 
eve of the “Polish October,” is an indispensable contribu- 
tion to the history of Polish art after the Second World 
War, tracing it from the postwar hopes, through the depths 
of Stalinism—when a Soviet critic solemnly lectured the 
Poles that a Socialist Realist, unlike a Western “critical 
realist,” always paints May Day parades in the sunshine, 
even if it happens to rain—to the first manifestations of 
the “thaw.” Among the victims of the terror, later re- 
habilitated, was Jan Cybis, one of Czapski’s colleagues 
from the Paris Committee and the protagonist of an essay. 
The “Irresistible Current” and “Abstraction: For and 
Against” are devoted to abstract art. The last sentence 
of the book, a quotation from a Sung-dynasty poem, offers 
a clue to the author’s own view: “Art creates something 
that is beyond the shape of things, even though its sig-| 
nificance lies in preserving the shape of things.” 

A review such as this cannot, by its very size, offer 
more than a sampling of the riches of this book. Repeated 
reports reach us from Eastern Europe about intellectuals 
who have set about learning Polish in order to be able to 
read “subversive” writings. We are more fortunate in the 
West: all we need is a good translation. 
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sculpture, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$5 for one or more; $4, black and 
white. Werk due Jan. 10. Write: Louis 
J. Fusari, Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts, Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


New York, N. Y.: Audubon Artists 
Twentieth Annual Exhibition, National 
Academy Galleries, Jan. 18-Feb. 4. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil, water color, 
pastel, tempera, graphics, sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. Work due Jan. 4. 
Write: Greta Matson, Corr. Secy., 4121 
Seventh Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


Contemporary Arts Gallery Christmas 
Show, Nov. 27-Dec. 22. Open to Amer- 
ican artists. All media. Jury. Fee: $2.50. 
Work due Nov. 20 only. Write: Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery, 19 E. 71st St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Madison Gallery Quarterly Juried 
Shows. Open to all artists. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, graphics. Purchase prizes. 
Fee: $5. Write: Madison Gallery, 600 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


National Society of Painters in Casein 
8th Annual Exhibition, National Arts 
Club, Feb. 25-Mar. 11. Open to all U. S. 
artists. Medium: casein. Jury. Prizes. 
Fee. Work due Feb. 19. Write: Florian 
G. Kraner, 182 Bennett Ave., New 
York 40, N. Y. 


137th Annual Exhibition, National Acad- 
emy of Design, Feb. 22-Mar. 18. Open 
to members and non-members. Media: 
oil, sculpture, water color, graphics; limit 
one work, one medium only. No fee. 
Work due Feb. 7 only. Write: National 
Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Salon of the Fifty States, Ligoa Duncan 
Galerie, continuous monthly shows. 
Open to all artists residing in the U. S. 
All painting media. Jury. Winning en- 
tries shown in Paris. Fee: $5 for one, 
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$8 for two works. Size limit 32 by "4 
inches. Work due the 25th of month, 


Write: Ligoa Duncan Galerie, 215 E, 
82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. ; 


The Society of American Graphic Art § 
ists 44th Annual Exhibition, Associated § | 
American Artists Galleries, Feb., 1962, § 
Open to all artists. All graphics media 
excepting monotype. Jury. Prizes (total # 
$3,000). Fee: $3, limit two works ex- § 
ecuted since January 1, 1961. Work due § 
Jan. 10. Write: The Society of Amerie & 
can Graphic Artists, Inc., 1083 Fifth #7 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 3 


Oklahoma City, Okla.: Oklahoma Print § 
makers Society 4th National Exhibition § 
of Contemporary American Art, Okla § 
homa Art Center, Mar. 25-Apr. 15, 
Open to all living American artists, 
Media: water color, graphics, drawing, 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3, limit three works, 
Entry cards and work due Mar. 3 
Write: Oklahoma Printmakers Society, 
Inc., Box 10, Oklahoma City Univ, 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 2 


Washington, D. C.: 24th National Ex 
hibition of Prints, U.S. National Mu 
seum, Smithsonian Institution, Jan. 1% 
Feb. 4. Open to all artists. All graphieg 
media except monoprints. Work dué 
Jan. 3. Write: Grace Oehser, Cor 
Secy., Route 2, Box 396, McLean, Va 


Regional 


Albuquerque, N. M.: Albuquerque Ex 
hibition of Small Paintings, Tour Gallery 
Associates, Jan. 7-28. Open to artists of 


Ariz., Colo., N. M., Okla., Tex: 

opaque painting media. Jury. Pri 

Fee: $2. Size limit: 8 in. exclusive of 
frame. Entry cards due Dec. 1, work due} 
Dec. 11. Write: R. A. Keller, Show Dity 
Tour Gallery Associates, 2337 Moute® 
tain Rd. N. W., Albuquerque, N. M. 


Columbus, Ohio: Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts Designer-Craftsmen of Ohié 
Exhibition, Mar. 2-Apr. 2. Open 
craftsmen now working in Ohio. 
crafts media. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 33 
Entry cards due Feb. 1, work due Jat . 
22-Feb. 8. Write: Mrs. Charles Browng 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 480 
East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. © 


East Orange, N. J.: Art Centre of ti 


Oranges 11th Annual State Exhibitio 
Mar. 4-17. Open to N. J. artists. Media 
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oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 
per entry, limit 2. Entry cards due Feb. 
7, work due Feb. 10-11. Write: Mrs. 
James F. White, 44 So. Munn Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 


Huntington, W. Va.: Exhibition 180, 
Huntington Galleries, Apr. 29-June 3. 
Open to artists in W. Va., Ky. and Ohio 
within 180 miles of Huntington. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture, crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $4. Entry cards due Mar. 
28, work due Apr. 1. Write: Huntington 
Galleries, Park Hills, Huntington, W.Va. 


Medford, Ore.: Oregon Annual Compe- 
tition, Rogue Valley Art Association, 
Dec. 5-Jan. 5. Open to all Ore. and N. 
Calif. artists. Media: painting and sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards 
due Nov. 10, work due Nov. 21. Write: 
Rogue Valley Art Association, Box 763, 
Medford, Ore. 


Peoria, Ill.: 2nd Contemporary Religious 
Art Exhibit, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Apr. 22-May 24. Open to ar- 
tists residing in Ill., Mo., Ky., Ind., 
Wisc., and Iowa. All media. Works 
should express or record a religious 
idea, activity or object. Jury. Prizes. 
Limit 2 works. Work due Apr. 13. 
Write: St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Art 
Exhibit, 3601 N. North St., Peoria, Ill. 


Springfield, Mass.: Annual Fall Regional 
Jury Exhibition, George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Museum, Nov. 26-Dec. 17. 
Open to all artists of Me., N. H., Vt., 
Mass., R. I. and Conn. Media: oil, 
water color, casein, pastel, gouache, 
sculpture, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
| $5. Entry cards and work due Nov. 14. 
Write: James J. Fitzsimmons, P. O. Box 
1702, Springfield, Mass. 


Washington, D. C.: 15th Area Exhibi- 
tion, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Jan. 20- 
Feb. 18. Open to artists over 16 years 


,_ old within a 100-mile radius of Wash- 


ington. Media: painting, sculpture, gra- 
phics, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Fee. Work 
due Dec. 15-16. Write: 15th Area Ex- 
hibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Youngstown, Ohio: 14th Annual Ohio 
» Ceramic and Sculpture Show, Butler 
Institute of American Art, Jan 1-Feb. 


4 a 25. Open to present and former Ohio 


residents. Media: ceramics, sculpture, 


Y enamel, jewelry. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. 


» Entry cards and work due Dec. 15. 
Write: Secy., Butler Institute of Amer- 
ican Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 
2, Ohio. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Arts, Ceramics. 16 Traveling Schol- 
arships. Unlimited contact with Museum 
collection. B.F.A., B.S. in Ed. and M.F.A. 
degrees granted by Tufts University. 
Catalog. 

EVENING pomocs.. geetiteote course in Graphic 
Arts, Sculpture, mics, Painting. Special 


courses in alligraphy, "Lettering, Interior Design 
and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 








COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawi g, Painting, Sculpture, Graphics, 
Cesian, Art History, Art Education 


Regix.: a’. 30 W. Dale, Colorado Springs, Cole. 








NV, THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
of the University of Hartford 
Painting Mi Sculpture MM Art Education 
Graphic Arts Advertising Design 
B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 
25 Atheneum Sq. No, Hartford 3, Cons, 

















NORTON scuicot or ant 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 

















IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, 
history, mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most 
noted art school in Latin America, INSTITUTO 
ALLENDE. But if painting or crafts is your hobby, 
there’s room for you in one of the special classes. 
“Why not register for a month or more?” 


Free Illustrated Prospectus? STIRLING DICKINSON, 


DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 








STELLA ELKINS 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
OF TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Write for illustrated catalogue: 
Beech and Penrose Aves., Elkins Park 
Philadelphia 26, Pennsylvania 














ON CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 

Painting - Design - Sculpture - Graphics 

Ceramics - Weaving - Metalsmithing - Arch. 
B.F.A., M.F.A., & M. OF ARCH. DEGREES 

ACCREDITED * SCHOLARSHIPS * DORMITORIES 


Herron School of Art 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Painting. sculpture, commercial art. 
* teacher education. Confers B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E.. and M.A.E. degrees 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
. Louis, Mo. 





Professional training in Fine and 
Commercial Art leading to B.F.A. 
degree. New dormitory center. Many 
University activities, and cultural 
and industrial advantages of St. Louis. 
Write for bulletins 
KENNETH A. HUDSON, Sen, Rm. 20 
Washington Univ., St. Louis 30, Mo. 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 

catalog GRAPHICS WEAVING 

on INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 

request INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS-DEGREES-SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 








THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ADDRESS: 55 


SALISBURY 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





FINE 
FRAM ES 


Athens lwmbon Co he. Arkins, Gf 





BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 








Calendar of Exhibitions 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, to Dec. 31: Permanent Collec- 
tion; Oct. 8-Nov. 13: Explorers of Space; Nov. 
15-Dec. 5: Hudson River School 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART, Nov. 14-Dec. 
10: Margaret Crawford 

AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 

STEDELISK MUSEUM, Nov.-Dec.: Mark Rothko; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 22: Ben Shahn 

ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION, Nov. 1-22: Eskimo Graphic 
Art; Nov. 1-31: Binet Print Collection 

AURORA, N. Y. 

WELLS COLLEGE, Oct. 15-Nov. 15: Torres-Garcia 

AUSTIN, TEX. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: Nov. 30-Dec. 21: Prints 
by 5 German Expressionists 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Nov. 9-Dec. 10: Recent Graphic 
Accessions; Nov. 1-Dec.: Nicolas Astrup; to Nov. 
26: Circle of Van Gogh; Vincent Van Gogh 

WALTERS ART GALLERY, to Nov. 15: Fine Book 
Design of the Middle Ages and Renaissance 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Nov. 4-30: Alabama Water 
Color Society 

BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, to Nov. 11: Henry Davenport; 
Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Richard H. Recchia 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, to Dec. 30: 
Italian Sculptors of Today 

KANEGIS GALLERY, to Nov. 18: William Bailey; 
Nov. 25-Dec. 30: Modern Masters 

MIRSKI, Oct. 28-Nov. 22: Karl Fortess 

MUSEUM, Nov.: Art Treasures of Peru 

BRIGHTON, MASS. 

HENRI STUDIO GALLERY, Nov. 1-15: 
Coleman 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

HUNTER GALLERY OF ART, Nov. 11-30: Prints & 
Drawings of Jacques Villon 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, Nov. 
Ravenna 

MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Nov.: Group 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

ART MUSEUM, to Nov. 12: American Painting; 
Oct. 16-Mar. 6: Religious Prints; Nov. 21-Dec. 
28: 16th Annual 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS CENTER, to Nov. 15: Por- 
traits from the Museum of Modern Art 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Nov. 12-Dec. 10: Baroque 
Italian Drawings 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 27-Nov. 27: 
Renaissance Art; Nov. 17-Dec. 18: Primitive Art 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM FOR CONTEMPORARY ARTS, Nov. 14- 
Dec. 31: The Art That Broke the Looking Glass 

DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Oct. 17-Dec. 10: Futurism; 
Winston Collection of Drawings & Etchings 
of Umberto Boccioni 


Irene S. 


3-30: Modern Mosaics of 
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DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 

Oct. 17-Nov. 26: Piero Dorazio; Heinz Kreuz 

ESSEN, GERMANY 

FOLKWANG MUSEUM, Oct. 15-Nov. 15: Finnish 
Architecture & Contemporary Painting 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

MUSEUM OF ARTS & SCIENCES: Nov. 12-Dec. 10: 
Annual Mid-States Art Exhibition 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

ART MUSEUM, to Nov. 15: Steven Trefonides 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, to Nov. 26: The Well 
Chosen Few 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

HUNTINGTON GALLERIES, to Nov. 12: Alfred 
Maurer; Nov. 15-Dec. 6: Huntington Collector's 
Print Show; Nov. 5-28: Nan Staats 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NELSON GALLERY OF ART: Nov. 22-Dec. 13: The 
Drawings of Joseph Stella 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

ART CENTER, Oct. 29-Dec. 10: 1961 
Painting and Sculpture Exhibition 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

ARTS CENTER, Nov. 3-30: 4th Delta Annual 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GROSVENOR GALLERY, Oct. 26-Nov. 18: Helen 
Lambert; Nov. 21-Dec. 31: Anatoli Kaplan 

TOOTH GALLERY, Nov. 13-Dec. 6: Recent Acqui- 
sitions 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Nov. 5-26: Religious Art; The 
Figure: Past and Present 

STATE COLLEGE, to Nov. 16: Rico Lebrun; John 
Coleman 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

COUNTY MUSEUM, Oct. 10-Dec. 31: Recent Ac- 
quisitions; Folk Art of Lapland; Oct. 25-Dec. 
10: Rovault—Prints from the Ullman Collection 

REX EVANS GALLERY, to Nov. 18: Lamar Dodd; 
Nov. 20-Dec. 23: 20th Century Italians 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. SPEED MUSEUM, Nov. 11-Dec. 10: America 
on Stone; Nov. 12-Dec. 2: The Figure in Con- 
temporary American Painting 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART, to Nov. 15: Ch’‘i Pai- 
Shih; Nov. 4-Dec. 10: 15th Annual 

MANNHEIM, GERMANY 

STADTISCHE KUNSTHALLE, Nov. 5-Dec. 3: Black- 
and-White Drawings 1961 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, Nov.: 2nd 
Annual Invitation Print Show 

MIAMI, FLA. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, Nov. 7-26: Vladimir 
Roncevic; Oscar Pantoja 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, Nov. 9-Dec. 10: 41st Annual of 
Wisconsin Crafts; Wisconsin Water Colors 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Oct. 11-Nov. 26: Alumnae 
Collectors; Oct. 17-Nov. 19: David Ratner; Nov. 
21-Dec. 17: Katherine Nash 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Nov. 12-Jan. 7: 


Annual 


Rembrandt's Etchings 

WALKER ART CENTER, to Nov. 26: A Flexagon of 
Structures and Designs; Nov. 12-Dec. 10: Hall- 
mark Art Award; Nov. 26-Jan. 7: Marcel Brever 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

ART MUSEUM, Oct. 29-Dec. 3: 30th Annual N, J, 
State Exhibition 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Nov. 1-30: Wolf Pog. 
zeba; Nov. 5-30: Art League 32nd Annual 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 31-Dec. 10: Group 
Leaders of Canadian Art 

MOUNTAINVILLE, N. Y. 

STORM KING ART CENTER, to Nov. 26: Recent 
Acquisitions to the Permanent Collection 

MUNICH, GERMANY 

NEUE SAMMLUNG, Oct. 30-Jan.: Oskar Schlem- 
mer and the Abstract Stage 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, Nov. 15-Dec. 5: Edwin Dick- 
inson 

NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 11-Mar. 30: Survey of American 
Painting; through Apr.: Victorian Vignettes 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

ROSS-TALALAY GALLERY, from Oct. 30: Olga 
Goitein; European Lithographs 

YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, to Nov. 26: 
Stephen C. Clark Bequest 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

GALLERY 10, to Nov. 18: Emile Laugier; Nov. 20- 
Dec. 25: Christmas Show 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

LYMAN ALLYN MUSEUM, Nov. 
Picasso Retrospective in Prints 

NOTRE DAME, IND. 

NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, Nov. 
Belgian Painters 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

ART MUSEUM, Nov. 4-29: William Keith 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

D. P. ALLEN MUSEUM, Nov. 1-22: Electronic Color 
Abstractions; Nov.-Dec.: Italian Painting 

OMAHA, NEB. 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Nov. 26-Feb. 4: George 
Simons; Nov. 26-Dec. 24: Portraits from the 
Museum of Modern Art 

ORONO, ME. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Nov.: J. Britenbach, G. 
Piranesi; German Expressionists 

OSLO, NORWAY 

KUNSTNERNES HUS, Nov. 
Esteve 

OTTAWA, CANADA 

NATIONAL GALLERY: Nov. 2-30: Polish Painters 

PASADENA, CAL. 

ART MUSEUM, Oct. 31-Nov. 30: J. Strombotne; 
Indonesian Art 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, Nov. 13-Dec. 13: 
Selections from the Permanent Collection; Nov. 
17-Dec. 23: Contemporary American Prints; 
John Sloan 

ART ALLIANCE, Oct. 27-Nov. 30: Non-Objective 
Paintings; Nov. 1-22: A. B. Baker; A. Blanch; 
G. R. Bucher; G. W. Richardson; F. Wagner; 
Nov. 2-26: Kurt Seligmann; Nov. 9-Dec. 3: 
E. G. Harter; Nov. 29-Dec. 31: Edwin Dickinson 

NEWMAN GALLERIES, to Nov. 26: Art of Haiti; 
Nov. 17-Dec. 10: Margaret Wadsworth 

WOODMERE ART GALLERY, Nov. 5-26: Aurelia 


12-Dec. 2: A 


19-Dec. 15: 


11-Dec. 3: Maurice 
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Brown; Boris Blai 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

ART MUSEUM, Nov.: Lautrec, lithographs; Art of 
Nepal; Karel Appel; Rosemary Mack 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Oct. 26-Jan. 7: Pittsburgh 
International; Nov. 19-Dec. 17: Balcomb 
Greene 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

ART MUSEUM, Nov. 15-Dec. 15: Robert E. Huck; 
Tom Hardy 

PRINCETON, N. J. 

ART MUSEUM, Nov. 8-Dec. 3: Recent Acquisitions 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Nov.: German Graphics of the 
Renaissance 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, Nov. 
Smith 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM AND ART CENTER, Oct. 29-Dec. 8: Mal- 
colm Brown 

st. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, to Nov. 19: The Studio 
Group; Nov. 15-Dec. 15: Marsden Hartley 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

GALLERY: Nov. 16-Dec. 22: Drawings—U.S.A. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

ART LEAGUE, to Nov. 26: Edward Steichen 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY, Nov. 9-29: Artists of the 
Western Frontier; Nov. 30-Dec. 23: Monet and 
the Giverny Group; Old Master Paintings 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

BOLLES GALLERY, Nov. 11-Dec. 10: J. Romano 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR, Nov. 5-Dec. 17: Treasures of Thailand 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM, to Nov. 26: Elmer Bishoff 

DILEXI, Nov. 6-Dec. 2: Leslie Kerr 

MAXWELL GALLERIES, Nov. 6-25: Raimonds 
Staprans 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Nov. 19: 25th Annual of 
the San Francisco Art Institute 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Nov. 26: Abbott Pattison; 
Nov. 21-Dec. 17: Prints 

SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 

PARQUE IBIRAPUERA, to Dec. 30: 6th Biennial 
of the Sao Paulo Museum of Art 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

RINGLING MUSEUM, Nov. 12-Dec. 10: Rene 
Magritte; Yves Tanguy 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

ART MUSEUM, Nov. 3-Dec. 3: 47th Annual Exhi- 
bition of Northwest Artists 

DUSANNE GALLERY, Nov. 14-Dec. 16: Holiday 
Exhibition 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Nov. 19-Dec. 17: Jose De Rivera; 
Nov. 20-Dec. 12: Mauricio Lasansky 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

EVERSON MUSEUM OF ART, to Nov. 15: Venice 
Biennale Prize-Winners 

TAOS, N. M. 

GALLERIA ESCONDIDA, Nov.: Group 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

MUSEUM OF ART, Nov. 4-26: Civil War Draw- 
ings; Nov. 12-Dec. 3: George Dinckel 

TORONTO, CANADA 

THE ART GALLERY, Nov. 3-29: New Spanish 
Painting & Sculpture 

URBANA, ILL. 

KRANNERT ART MUSEUM, Nov. 11-Dec. 3: 20th 
Century Drawings from the Museum of Modern 
Art; Phillip A. Bruno Collection 

UTICA, N. Y. 


3-24: David 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, Nov. 
5-Feb. 24: Edward W. Root Bequest; Oct. 25- 
Dec. 12: Japanese Prints 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, to Nov. 19: 
Friends of the Corcoran Collect; Contemporary 
Americans; Nov. 21-Dec. 17: Jack Perlmutter 

NATIONAL GALLERY, to Nov. 12: Thomas Eakins; 
Dec. 10-Feb. 1: Kress Exhibition 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

ART MUSEUM, Nov. 1-30: Tiepolo Drawings 

WUPPERTAL, GERMANY 

KUNST-UND-MUSEUMSVEREIN, Oct. 29-Nov. 26: 
Fritz Wotruba 

NEW YORK CITY 

MUSEUMS: 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(633 W. 155), Nov. 17-Dec. 3: Paintings Elig- 
ible for Purchase on the Childe Hassam Fund 

BROOKLYN (Eastern P’kway.), Oct. 9-Dec. 10: The 
Nude in American Art; Nov. 14-Dec. 3: Lasan- 
sky; Nov. 28-Jan. 14: Folk Art of Poland 

CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), Nov. 17- 
Jan. 14: Fabrics International 

COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), Oct. 14-Nov. 17: 
Method and Style in Restoration 

GUGGENHEIM (1071 5th at 89), Oct. 13-Dec. 31: 
American Abstract Expressionists and Imagists 

JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), Oct. 24-Dec. 18: Irving 
Kriesberg 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), from Oct. 17: Ste- 
phen C. Clark Bequest; Nov. 17-Jan. 2: Amer- 
ican Primitive Paintings 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), The Art of Assemblage; 
Oct. 18-Dec. 3: The Last Works of Matisse; 
Large Cut Gouaches; Nov. 21-Jan. 7: Stained 
Glass Windows by Chagall; Nov. 22-Jan. 21: 
Orozco Drawings 

MORGAN LIBRARY (33 E. 36), to Nov. 18: Un- 
usual Books 1450-1555 

MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK (5th at 
103), from Nov. 2: Peter Cooper’s New York 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN (1083 5th at 
89), Nov. 2-19: Allied Artists of America 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), to Nov. 19: Art of 
Ancient Mexico; Nov. 29-Dec. 30: Rene d’Har- 
noncourt Collection 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr. at 103), Nov. 12- 
Dec. 10: 21st Annual of the Federation of 
Modern Painters and Sculptors 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCI- 
ENCES (75 Stuyvesant Pl.), Nov. 19-Jan. 7: 
Lenore Tawney, weavings 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), Nov. 15-Dec. 10: Art of 
This Century 30th Anniversary Exhibition 


GALLERIES: 
A.C.A. (63 E. 57), to Nov. 18: Representational 
Italian Art Today; Nov. 20-Dec. 9: Gropper 
ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Paint- 
ings and Sculptures of Male Figures 

AMEL (63 E. 57), Oct. 26-Nov. 18: M. Katz; H. 
Jacobs; Nov. 24-Dec. 16: W. Christopher 

ANDERSON (32 E. 69), Nov. 7-18: Lithographs 
by Europeans; Nov. 21-Dec. 19: L. Fontana 

ANGELESKI (1044 Mad. at 79), to Nov. 11: Rob- 
ert Kabak; Nov. 13-30: Group 

AREA (80 E. 10), Nov. 3-23: Daphne Mumford; 
Nov. 24-Dec. 14: Phil Russell 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Mary D. 
Coles 

ARKEP (171 W. 29), Oct. 30-Nov. 24: Constantine 
B. Ross; Nov. 27-Dec. 29: Invitation Show 

ART DIRECTIONS (600 Mad. at 56), Nov. 4-17: 
Townsend Wolfe, John Nartker; Nov. 18-Dec. 
1: W. Moreland; Nov. 11-24: M. Orlin, R. 


Unterman 

ARTISTS’ (853 Lex. at 64), to Nov. 15: Gallery 
Group 

ARTZT (142 W. 57), Nov. 11-24: Cornelia Rivers; 
Nov. 13-24: Murray Tinkelman; Nov. 25-Dec. 6: 
Gallery Artists 

ASIA HOUSE (112 E. 64), Nov. 30-Jan. 28: Khmer 
Sculpture 

ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS (605 5th), 
Noy. 1-25: Russian Lithographs 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Nov. 14Dec. 2: 
Richard Florsheim 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), 
Eugenie Scheir 

BAYER (51 E. 80), to Nov. 12: Early 20th Cen- 
tury Austrian & German Expressionists 

BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Nov. 1-21: de Rosnay; 
Nov. 21-Dec. 11: Gnoli 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), Oct. 30-Nov. 18: Granell; 
Nov. 1-25: Max Ernst; Nov. 20-Dec. 2: Jane 
Miller; Nov. 28-Dec. 23: Vernon Watkins; 
Nov. 27-Dec. 23: Addie Herder 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), Oct. 24-Nov. 
11: Sidney Gordin; Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Gene Vass 

BRANDT (11 E. 57), Nov. 6-25: Jose Vento; 
17th-19th Century Drawings; 18th & 19th 
Century Landscape Paintings 

BRATA (56 3rd at 10), to Nov. 16: Frank Mont- 
gomery; Nov. 17-Dec. 7: David Seccombe 

BURR (115 W. 55), Nov. 5-18: Itzhak Sankowsky; 
Nov. 19-Dec. 2: Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Club 

CAMINO (89 E. 10), Nov. 3-23: Jo Warner, Art 
Brenner; Nov. 24-Dec. 14. P. Held, A. Kipke 

CARMEL (82 E. 10), Nov. 3-23: Sidney Gelfand; 
Nov. 24-Dec. 14: Rowland 

CARSTAIRS (11 £E. 57), Nov. 6-25: Fernand 
Renard; Nov. 28-Dec. 22: Bernard Lamotte 

CARUS (243 E. 82), Nov. 15-30: Group 

CASTELLANE (19 E. 76), Nov. 1-Dec. 2: Maynard 
Sandol 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Nov. 7-30: Rauschenberg 

CHALETTE (1100 Mad. at 83), Nov.: Julio Gon- 
zalez 

CHASE (3 1E. 64), to Nov. 18: Shlomoh Zafir; 
Nov. 20-30: New Acquisitions 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 
72), Nov.: New Acquisitions 

COBER (14 E. 69), Nov. 8-Dec. 2: Leonard 

COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), Oct. 30-Nov. 18: G. 
Mathieu, R. Guiette, E. Compard; Nov. 20-Dec. 
11: Erno Monda 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Nov. 13-24: 
C. Rosenberg; Nov. 27-Dec. 24: Christmas Show 

CORDIER WARREN (978 Mad. at 76), to Nov. 11: 
Gabritschewsky; Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Arman 

CRESPI (1153 Mad. at 85), Nov.: Christmas Art 

CRYSTAL (54 E. 58) Nov. 13-Dec. 2: John Bratby 

D’ARCY (1091 Mad. at 83), Oct. 31-Nov. 14: 
Group; Nov. 18-Dec. 16: Rombola 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Nov. 25: Stuart Kaufman; 
Nov. 27-Dec. 23: Christmas Exhibition 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Nov. 4-Dec. 4: Cennie Fox 

DEITSCH (1018 Mad. at 79), Dec.: Changing 
Selections from Catalogue 10 

DE NAGY (149 E. 72), Oct. 31-Dec. 2: Jane 
Freilicher 

DUNCAN (215 E. 82), Oct. 31-Nov. 13: Suetelle 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Oct. 31-Nov. 25: Joha 
Piper; Nov. 28-Dec. 23: Walter Stuempfig 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Nov.: 5 Centuries of Paint- 
ings by Old Masters 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Nov. 6-18: Peggy 
Gerry; Nov. 20-Dec. 2: Annie Lenney 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Miriam 
Schapiro; Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Helen Frankenthaler 

ESTE (965a Mad. at 76), Nov. 1-23: Italian Ar- 


Nov. 6-18: 
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chitectural & Stage Design; Nov. 25-Dec. 25: 
Annual Christmas Sale 

EXPLORER (145 E. 72), Nov. 1-18: Melville Kitchin; 
Nov. 22-Dec. 16: Contemporary Art 

F.A.R. (746 Mad. at 65), to Nov. 13: Claude Marks 

FEINGARTEN (1018 Mad. at 79), Oct. 17-Nov. 25: 
Arthur Okamura 

FINCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART (62 E. 78), 
to Dec. 16: 18th Century Venetian Paintings 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Roger Muhl 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Nov.: Modern Masters 

FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), Nov.: 19th & 20th Century 
Drawings 

FULTON (61 Fulton), to Nov. 13: Donald Fabri- 
cant; Nov. 13-Dec. 30: Riva, Staten, Domingo 

FURMAN (13 E. 75), Nov.: Masterworks of 
African Art 

GALLERY 55 (55 W. 56), from Nov. 6: Mrs. Mc- 
Creary; from Nov. 16: Eli Basse 

GERSON (41 E. 57), Nov. 7-Dec. 2: 50 Years 
of Jacques Lipchitz 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Nov. 7-Dec. 2: Carl 
Holty 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Oct. 25-Nov. 30: 
300 Years of American Painting 

GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt at 43), Nov. 
7-25: W. E. Heitland; Nov. 21-Dec. 2: B. Brad- 
bury; Nov. 28-Dec. 9: Elliott Means 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (8 W. 56), to Nov. 
16: Leo Manso; Nov. 18-Dec. 6: Jennett Lam 

GREAT JONES (5 Gr. Jones), Nov. 7-Dec. 3: 
Hugo Weber 

GREEN (15 W. 57), to Nov. 11: Robert Beau- 
champ; Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Milet Andrejevic 

HAHN (611 Mad. at 58), Nov. 14-Dec. 9: Con- 
temporary Trends 

HALL OF ART (534 Mad. at 54), Nov.: Contem- 
porary American and Europeans 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Nov. 14-25: Edward Le Bas 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), Nov.: American and French 
Masters 

HERBERT (14 E. 69), Nov. 1-30: Irwin Touster 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks St.), Nov. 12-Dec. 1: 
Rosamund Hirschman 

HIGHGATE (827 3rd at 51), Nov. 7-28: Contem- 
porary Figure Painting; Nov. 29-Dec. 20: New 
Jersey Water Colorists 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), Nov. 7-25: Mont- 
clair in Manhattan 

HORN (843 Lex. at 64), Nov.: Group 

HUDSON PARK LIBRARY (7th Ave. So.), from 
Nov. 4: Morris Gluckman 

HUTTON (41 E. 57), Nov. 22-Dec. 31: Gabriele 
Munter 

INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. at 82), Nov. 14- 
27: Irwin Hoffman; Nov. 29-Dec. 12: Carl F. 
Riter; William Barnett 

IOLAS (123 E. 55), Oct. 25-Nov. 18: Takis; Nov. 
21-Dec. 9: Lempeca 

ISAACSON (22 E. 66), Nov. 1-18: Elie Nadelman; 
Nov. 20-Dec. 30: Third 19th Century Exhibition 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), Oct. 24-Nov. 18: Alan 
Davie; Nov. 21-Dec. 16: Lucio Fontana 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Nov. 6-23: Nieves Billmyer 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Oct. 30-Dec. 2: Selections 
from the Gallery Collection 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Oct. 30-Nov. 18: Riva Hel- 
fond; Nov. 20-Dec. 30: Christmas Sale 

KENNEDY (13 E. 58), Nov. 1-25: Trafford Klots 

KEY (17 E. 57), to Nov. 13: Freda Friedman 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Nov. 1-25: Cincinnati 
Collects 

KOOTZ (655 Mad. at 60), Nov. 15-Dec. 2: Marca- 
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Relli 

KORNBLEE (1018 Mad. at 79), Nov. 7-25: Ben 
Birillo; Nov. 28-Dec. 31: The Fine Art of 
Lithography 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Nov. 13-25: Elaine Ifill; J. 
Smith, G. Engel, R. Gombinski 

KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), to Nov. 11: William 
Pachner; Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Jerry Okimoto 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), to Nov. 18: Carl 
Morris; Nov. 20-Dec. 9: Peggy Bacon 

LANDRY (111 E. 79), Nov. 7-25: H. Aach; Nov. 
28-Dec. 23: Roger Dudant 

LEFEBRE (47 E. 77), Nov. 7-Dec. 1: J. Bissier 

LOEB (12 E. 57), Nov.: Kallos 

LOVISCO (167 E. 37), Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Gomberg 

MADISON (602 Mad. at 56), Nov. 11-24: B. Shir- 
ley Carter; Nov. 8-21: D. Roberts, F. R. Miller 

MARKS (21 E. 66), Nov. 3-Dec. 2: Tony Stubbing 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Oct. 24-Nov. 18: Joan Miro; 
Nov.-Dec.: Tanguy 

MAYER (61 E. 82), Oct. 31-Nov. 18: Linda Linde- 
berg; Nov. 21-Dec. 9: Gerome Kamrowski 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Nov. 7-Dec. 2: Carl Pick- 
hardt 

MI CHOU (801 Mad. at 67), to Nov. 11: Noburu 
Yamashita; Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Noriko Yamamoto 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Nov. 11: Edward Betts 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Oct. 31-Nov. 18: Aaron Boh- 
rod; Nov. 21-Dec. 9: Thomas Fransioli 

MONEDE (929 Mad. at 74), Nov. 6-25: Anna 
Walinska 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Nov. 8-25: Ben New- 
man; Nov. 29-Dec. 16: Abraham Blustein 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), Nov. 
1-14: American Artists Professional League; 
Nov. 18-Dec. 3: Photo-Engravers Art Society 

NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), to Nov. 11: Thomas 
Yerxa; Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Luis Eades 

NEW (50 E. 78), Nov.: Modern European and 
American Paintings 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. at 81), Nov. 9-Dec. 
2: Sculpture by Masters of the 20th Century 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), to Dec. 15: Selected 
Works by 17th & 18th Century Masters 

NORDNESS (831 Mad. at 69), to Nov. 11: Milton 
Hebald; Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Elwyn Chamberlain 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Nov. 6-18: Valeria Ladd; 
Nov. 20-Dec. 2: Mel Flemming, Leon Pierre 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), Nov. 1-18: Contem- 
porary Miniature Paintings; Nov. 22-Dec. 8: 
Theresa Schwartz 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), Nov. 6-25: Hedda Sterne; 
Nov. 27-Dec. 16: Jack Youngerman 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Oct. 30-Nov. 25: 
C. Cicero; Nov. 27-Dec. 16: H. Inlander 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 79), to Nov. 25: 21 Mod- 
ern Masters; Nov. 28-Dec. 23: Darrel Austin 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Nov. 3-23: Tom Line- 
han; Nov. 24-Dec. 14: Cuchiara 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Nov. 18-Dec. 14: 
Yarnall 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Robert 
Natkin 

PORTRAITS INC. (136 E. 57), Nov.: Contemporary 
Portraits 

PRICE (3 E. 63), Nov. 13-25: Anatol Kovarsky; 
Nov. 27-Dec. 9: Bruce Dorfman 

RADICH (818 Mad. at 68), Oct. 31-Nov. 25: 
Sugarman 

REHN (36 E. 61), Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Maugravite 

ROKO (867 Mad. at 72), Oct. 30-Nov. 22: Rudolf 
Baranik; Nov. 20-Dec. 22: Jack Sonenberg; 
Nov. 27-Dec. 22: Erika Weihs 


ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Oct. 30-Nov. 25: Alfred 
Sisley; Nov. 27-Dec. 23: Fred Farr 

SAGITTARIUS (777 Mad. at 67), Nov. 13-25; 
Jacques Frank; Nov. 27-Dec. 7: Carlo Canevari 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Nov. 14-Dec. 30: pj. 
casso, graphics 

ST. ETIENNE (24 W. 57), Nov. 6-Dec. 16: Kaethe 
Kollwitz 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Nov.: Gallery Group 

SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Nov. 18: E. Frink; Noy, 
20-Dec. 9: Adams, Coulentianos, Visser 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Nov.: Recent Acquisi- 
tions 

SCHWEITZER (205 E. 54), Nov.: 19th & 20th 
Century American Paintings 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Nov.: Style Regions of 
African Art 

SEIFERHELD (158 E. 64), Oct. 24-Nov. 18: Dutch 
and Flemish Drawings; Nov. 21-Dec. 30: Japa- 
nese Drawings and Water Colors 

SELECTED ARTISTS (903 Mad. at 72), to Nov. 15: 
Raymond Kanelba; Nov. 17-28: Raphael Pricert 

SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), to Nov. 11: Master Draw- 
ings 

SHERMAN (306 E. 72), Nov. 18-Dec. 2: Tsai-Wen- 
Ying 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), Nov. 13-Dec. 9: Bourdelle 

SMALL (8 E. 75), Nov.: Recent Acquisitions 

SMANIA (63 Henry St., B’klyn.), Oct. 15-Nov. 15: 
Group 

SMOLIN (236 E. 80), to Nov. 20: L. Jocelyn 

STABLE (33 E. 74), Nov. 14-Dec. 2: R. Crampton 

STAEMPFLI (47 E. 77), Nov. 7-Dec. 2: Nicholas 
Carone 

STONE (18 E. 82), Nov. 7-25: Karoly; Nov. 28- 
Dec. 16: Jay Milder 

SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), Nov. 6-Dec. 4: Latin 
American Water Colors and Drawings 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Oct. 27-Nov. 16: Kenneth ~ 
Kilstrom; Nov. 17-Dec. 7: Sal Sirugo 

TEN-FOUR GROUP (73 4th at 10), Nov. 3-Dec. 1: 
Newton Harrison 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Nov. 5-Dec. 15: Art as ; 
Gaiety 

THIBAUT (799 Mad. at 67), Nov. 13-Dec. 2: 
Suzanne Van Damme 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 

TRABIA (14 E. 95), Nov. 6-25: Carlo Guarienti 

VERCEL (23 E. 63), Nov.: Group 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), Nov. 13-29: 
Prizewinners Annual 

VISUAL ARTS GALLERY (209 E. 23), Nov.: The 
Figure: Then and Now 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), Nov. 6-25: Kay Sage; Nov. 
27-Dec. 15: Dino Basaldella 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Nov. 6-25: Lily Cushing 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), to Nov. 11: Frederick 
Zimmerman 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Andre Racz 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Nov. 22:Dec. 30: T. E. 
Hanley Collection 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Nov. 1-25: Folk Art; Nov. 
28-Dec. 30: Norman Lewis 

WISE (50 W. 57), Oct. 24-Nov. 18: Michael 
Lexakis; Nov. 21-Dec. 16: Edward Dugmore 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), Nov. 1-30: 
Color Etchings 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), Oct. 17-Nov. 
18: Bernard Reder, graphics i 

ZABRISKIE (36 E. 61), Oct. 30-Nov. 25: Warzeche, i 
Rudowicz; Nov. 27-Dec. 23: 19th Century | 
American Painting 
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- Z FINEST ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Prise 


JET BRIDGE TO THE 


ORIENT 


and on around the world via BOAC jetliners 


It’s the superb introduction to the Orient. BOAC 
jetliners—direct to Hong Kong from New York 
® via Honolulu and Tokyo. 

You receive attentive service irom courteous 
Japanese, Chinese and British stewardesses. 
They offer you superb Continental or authentic 


Far Eastern cuisine...as you prefer. 

And, from Hong Kong you can continue on 
to Singapore, Thailand, India, the Middle East, 
Europe and home. 

To jet to the Orient in ‘pacific ease’, call your 
Travel Agent or BOAC. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD B-O-A( TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Offices in all principal cities 
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